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The California Snake Bird. 


Alexander S. Taylor, of Monterey, in his 
“ Familiar Sketches of the Natural History of 
California,” says, that in the coast counties of 
Southern California there exists a singular spe- 


cies of bird, generally called, on account of | § 


his well known mortal aversion to all members 
of the snake tribe, the “snake bird.” It is 
not a bird of prey, but lives entirely on grain, 
like the gallinacia. When full grown, it mea- 
sures two feet from the end of its tail to the 
tip of its beak. ‘he tail has four or five long 
feathers tipped with white. Its feet are fur- 
nished with four toes, two in front and two be- 
hind, and all are guarded with sharp, needle- 
like claws. The color of the bird is a mottled, 
yellowish gray, and it rarely attains the weight 
of a pound. Its beak is two and a half inches 
long, and very hard and sharp, 

When this bird finds a rattlesnake—and rat- 
tlesnakes are to be found in great numbers in 
Southern California, wherever the ground is 
covered by the cactus plant—it immediately 
proceeds, with the greatest caution and des- 
patch, to gather the fallen cactus fruit and dry 
lobes, and quietly enclose him in to the hight of 
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PICKING AND CLEANING FLAX. 











On the 14th of last February a patent was 
issued to A. H. Caryl, of Sandusky, Ohio, for 
the improvements in machinery for Dressing 
Flax, represented by the accompanying engra- 
vings, of which figure 1 is a perspective, and 
figure 2 a vertical longitudinal section. 

The object of this machine is for breaking 
and cleaning tangled flax straw. The ma- 
chines now in use are of two kinds; one with- 


ed for the seed, and which our farmers unwise- | These latter, 6 b, extend the whole width of 





ly, for want of proper machinery, have hereto-| the frame and are covered with coarse cards, 


fore generally suffered to rot in the barn yard. | the teeth of which are hooked towards the 
For the table, B, an endless revolving apron is | | fluted rolls (contrary to the mode represented 
used on the working machines ; a aaare fluted | | by a mistake on the model, from which the 
breaking rollers, to which the straw is carried | draughtsman made the drawings) to prevent 
by the apron, B. These rollers have their | the flax being too rapidly drawn into the large 
| picker cylinder, C. This cylinder has part of 
its periphery covered with section cards, as 


bearing boxes resting on springs so as to ac- 
commodate their pressure to unequal quanti- 
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out the breaker for cleaning scutched tow, the 
other as here represented; the apparatus for 
breaking the straw having been added since 
the patent was granted. 

A is a stout frame, and B a feed table for 
the tangled flax straw, which has been thrash- 


ties of the straw, which is well broken—that is | shown, and between these there are slats or 
the heart, boon, or woody part of it, when it; wire rods to sustain the flax. There is also a : 
reaches the feed card rollers, b 6. Between | stationary cover secured on the frame over the ; 
the breaking rollers, a, and the ones, 4, there picker cylinder. This cover is formed of sec- 
is placed a small revolving table which carries| tion cards, ¢¢, with their teeth inside. The 
the straw from the breakers into the feeders. picker revolves in the direction shown by the 


a foot or more—the spikes and spines of the 
plant, strong and sharp as needles, serving as 
an insurmountable barrier to the escape of the 
snake. This being accomplished, the bird 
gathers with its feet and claws the young cones 


























of the pine, which are as hard and heavy as 
stones, and hovering over its enemy, lets them 
fall, one by one, from a hight of five or six 
feet, upon the infuriated viper, who, surround- 
ed by prickles and points wherever he turns, 
is soon fully aroused to the danger of his po- 
sition. The bird, with malicious screams, con- 
tinues to drop cone after cone, until his foe is 
exhausted, and then picks the snake to death 
with its iron beak. 
ee 
French Exhibition. 

M. Gardissal, our agent in Paris, writes that 
“ notwithstanding the influence of war and ap- 
prehensions respecting the crops, immense pre- 
parations are being made for the Exhibition. 
The Palais de I’Industrie is approaching its 
finish, and supplementary buildings are being 
added, so as to treble the showing room.” We 
are urgontly called upon to request American 
manufacturers to take their proper position in 
the Exhibition. We perceive very little spirit 
among our people respecting the affair, but we 
hope their skill and genius will be fully repre- 
sented. 

ee 
Cannelton Cotton Factory. 

In the “ Scientific American” of the 29th 
July, there was a notice of the success of the 
cotton factory at Cannelton, Kentucky. It 
should have been Cannelton, Indiana. A cor- 
respondent informs us, that upon the opposite 
side of the river, four miles from Cannelton, 
there has been a large cotton mill standing idle 
and for sale, for more than a year, The great 
success of Cannelton, Indiana—the town and 

factories—he attributes to the abundance 
and cheapness of coal in its immediate vicinity. 
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arrow and draws in the flax through the feed 
card rolls, 6 6, and scrapes off most of the 
woody matter. As the flax is carried upward 
by the picker cylinder, it is held to the action 
of the top stationary cards, c c, by the slats or 
cross rods on its periphery. The shive or 
woody matter of the flax, by this carding ac- 
tion, is separated from the fibrous part and 
falls down through the open slats to the pit be- 
low; Dis a brush roller placed behind the 
picker, C, and revolves as shown by the arrow. 
Below it is placed a curved spring curb, G, 
with a thin edge. When the flax is carried 

















over by the picker, C, this edge holds it to the 
action of the brush roller, D, which thereby 
licks it up and carries it round to be discharged 
at the back end of the machine. The flax is 
stripped or blown off the brush roller by a 
strong blast from the fan blower, E. This 
blast is concentrated in the tapering hinged 
trunk, F, and directed on the brush roller, 
which revolves in an opposite direction to the 
blast. By this means the flax is stripped from 
the brush and laid open and loose upon the 
floor. This explanation of the figures will ren- 
der the operation of the machine perfectly 





clear to any person. One of these machines is 
now in operation at Little Falls, N. Y., and 
two in Ohio—one in Sandusky and the other 
in Painsville. 

More information respecting it may be ob- 
tained of J. T. Daly, No. 113 Wall street, this 
city, or of the patentee, in Sandusky, Ohio. 
> - > oe 
The Ericsson. 

The steamer Ericsson went down the Bay 
yesterday, on another trial trip.—{N. Y. Tri- 
bune, Aug. 18th. 

Oh! what a change, Mr. T-—. 
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| of her native country. 


| portion of every cultivated tract. 
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Flax Industry.—No. 14. 
Fiax Inpusrry in Francx.—lIt is not known 


| at what precise time the use of fabrics from 


flax, and the cultivation of the plant, were in- 
troduced into Gaul. Ii is probable that the 
Romans, at the period of their rule, cultivated 
this plant there and made garments of it; but 
it does not seem probable that the barbarians 
of the North, as soon as they were established 
in the Gallo Romanic provinces, should have 
remained a long time without cultivating the 


| plant from which in these forests, they had ob- 


tained their clothing. 
The most reliable documents which we pos- 


| Sess respecting the culture of flax in France, 


date from a period much nearer our time. 
According to these documents, Beatrice of 
Gaure, Countess of Penkembourg, in Flanders, 
having married in the 18th century, a noble- 
man of Lavel, introduced into her new country 
some weavers from Bruges, and taught the in- 


| habitants of Anjou and Brittany the culture of 


flax and the art of weaving it after the manner 
Laval soon possessed a 
manufactory of linen as celebrated as those of 
Flanders. Maine, Anjon Vendee, and Brittany 
were soon famed for their abundant crops of 
flax ; but in spite of this example and the pros- 
perity due wo this production, the cultivation of 
it spread slowly into most of the cther provin- 


| ces. “ Our opinion,” says M. Mareau, a French 


writer, “‘is that Beatrice of Gaure was instru- 
mental rather in perfecting thar introducing 
the cultivation of flax and of weaving. For in 
reality this knowledge was carried to England 
by the Normans at about the 11th century, 
from which we must naturally infer that the 
province of Normandy had been long acquaint- 
ed with flax, since its inhabitants were able to 
appreciate the advantages and the resources 
which this material offered at the time of the 
invasion of Great Britain.” 


The ancient celebrity of the pulled flax 


| of Valenciennes, of its cambrics and lawns— 


a celebrity which she has preserved amid 
all the revolutions which industrial pursuits 
have encountered, would seem to show that 
this country understood and practiced the cul? 
tivation of flax and the art of epinning at the 
same time as Tourney, Courtray, Bruges, and 
the other cities of Belgium. Although it may 
be shown trom the history of fiax husbandry in 
Belgium, that the weaving of damask was prac- 
ticed in that country from the 15th century, it 
would appear certain that this branch of indus- 
try bad made more progress in France than 
with her neighbors, for the manufacture of da- 
mask table cloths was introduced into Ander- 
narde from Lille in 1665. At the present day 


| the flax culture is receiving great attention in 


France, and is destined to be one of the most 


| important agricultural staples of the country, 


inasmuch as while favored by soil and climate, 
the exertions of Government and the efforts of 
private individuals are directed unceasingly to 
thie end. 

The cultivation of flax in France is more 
universal than any other one product of the 
soil. Like the potato in the Northern States 
of this country, it is considered as a necessary 
“ Perhaps,” 
says M. Mareau, “‘not a single commune is to 


| be found there where there will not exist at 
_ least one parcel of land set apart for this crop. 
| The little reserved field of the petty farmer, or 


the square garden of the proprietor who pro- 
duces flax is cultivated, carefully tended, and 
pulled with that interest which attaches to 
everythiog connected with the family welfare. 
Expense is not considered, the only object 


| being to obtain fine flax. The family visit it, 


and when it is gathered the housewives show 
it to their neighbors and receive their praises 
mingled with a littleenvy.. Each one strives to 
gather as much as may be needed to repair 
and replace the linen of his family, in order to 
prepare, by a wise foresight, for the outfit of 
his children to aid in making the cloth which 
must clothe them. The mother of the family 
prepares and spius the flax during the winter 
evenings, and in many places this labor is done 
by the light of lamps fed with oil extracted 
from the seed.” 

“Beyond the great centers of production 


) even im countries where agricultural laborsare, 





from the peculiarities of the soil or other caus- 
es relating to the climate, directed to a partic- 
ular cultivation, as that of the vine, silk, &c., 
we find that there springs from the products of 
a limited cultivation of flax a commerce cir- 
cumscribed, it is true, but still sufficient to in- 
sure a certain support to the artizans who en- 
gage in the business, It is from this crop of 
the housewife that the spinner and oil presser 
of the neighborhood live, two employments 
which, where the progress of manufacturers, 
by the division of labor and the consequent 
good market for its products transformed the 
world, seemed to remain unchanged in the 
midst of the commune, as if to show perpetual- 
ly to new generations the contrast between the 
simple and honest manners of our fathers, la- 
boring in families, with those of the workmen, 
for the most part so different, who live crowd- 
ed together in large workshops.” 


Apart, however, from the domestic flax in- 
dustry of France, which we have shown to be 
so extensive, there are six districts where the 
cultivation and maaufacture of flax is especial- 
ly the business and the source of wealth to the 
inhabitants. These districts, known from the 
designation of their principal towns, are Lille, 
Abbeville, and Saint Quentin, Lisieux, Morlaix, 
Mans, and Fontenay-le-Comte. 

—_——- aoe 
Prof. Page’s Electric Eugine. 

Messrs. Enrrors—Constantly as I am em- 
ployed in my professional duties, I am not at 
the present moment at leisure to enter into any 
minute details on the subject of Prof. Page’s 
experiments, but I cannot resist your request 
to give you a brief statement of facts relating 
to the subject, and ata future day I shall pub- 
lish a full account of the whole matter. Prior 
to Prof. Page’s discoveries, all that was known 
of the axial attraction of a coil of copper wire 
was the philosophical toy known as De La 
Run’s Ring, and it was never for a moment 
supposed that a force of any practical utility 
could be derived from such a source; the wri- 
ter has letters from Profs. Faraday and Grove, 
of London, assuring him that up to the time 
of Prof. Page’s discoveries there never was a 
pound weight raised by this force. The first 
experiment of Page was with a very small en- 
gine, such as are constantly brought out to as- 
tonish the world, by the numerous tribe of 
inventors on this subject. A larger one was 
soon after made, which showed an increase of 
power in greater ratio than the increase of size 
—this looked like a discovery in the right di- 
rection, and he very soon raised a bar of fifty 
pounds weight, contrary to the expectation of 
all his scientific frieads. This was an onward 
step, and an engine was then made that drove 
a double medium cylinder printing press hav- 
ing a power about equal to halfa horse power. 
After this Congress made a small appropriation 
to carry out the invention, which was expended 
principally in preliminary investigation; but 
two engines were built and proved—the first 
was examined and proved by Prof. Mapes for 
a company in New York, who thus describes 
what he saw, in his report, to those gentlemen. 
After describing the engine in general terms, 
he says, “to the engine was connected by a 
shackle bar, a crank on a fly-wheel shaft; the 
crank 12 inches long, and the fly wheel four 
and a half feetin diameter.” Betore starting 
the engine I tied an arm of the fly-wheel at 
one-third greater distance from the center than 
the length of the crank, to an upright beam of 
twelve inches square, which formed part of the 
frame of the engine. The cord used was the 
better kind of bed corg, of great strength, and 
nearly three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
this was passed twice around the fly-wheel arm 
and post, before being tied, and with pieces of 
sole leather intervening to prevent the cord 
from being cut by the corners of the post. 
Such a fixture, I am confident, would have held 
a five horse power steam engine from starting 
with full pressure of steam on the piston, and 
no previous motion. Not so, however, with 
this engine, for the breaking the string, and the 
attachment of the battery occurred at thesame 
instant of time, leaving an impression in the 
beam to the depth of the cord, despite the 
protection of the sole leather.” Such are the 
facts noted by Prof. Mapes; we will not quote 








his sanguine deductions therefrom; but he 
says he measured the power of this engine, 
while working, and found it to be 6:84 horse- 
power. As to the cost of this power, he thinks, 
from the imperfect data he had before him, it 
might be about twenty cents per diem for each 
horse power. This report needs no comment 
from the writer; it certainly shows anything 
but failure. 

The next engine built by Prof. Page was a 
locomotive for railroads, which the liberal and 
accomplished superintendent of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad generously permitted to be 
tried on the Washington branch of that road. 
This machine was of the rudest and most prim- 
itive character: Prof. Page had had no ex- 
perience as an engineer, and but little in the 
construction of machinery, and it was a matter 
of wonder and surprise that this rude structure 
would move at all; it weighed, according to 
Prof. Page, with its load, between eleven and 
twelve tuns; its battery was so badly made 
that he lost the use of a greater portion of it, 
yet notwithstanding all these difficulties it was 
run out to Bladensburg and back, a distance of 
about twelve miles in all. The fastest rate of 
this engine on a level was at the rate of nine- 
teen miles per hour, which was carefully calcu- 
lated by the revolutions of the driving wheels. 
At this point in the progress of the invention, 
the money furnished by government was all 
exhausted, as well as that of Prof. Page’s im- 
mediate friends, and he found himself in debt 
to a considerable amount, consequently the fur- 
ther progress of the undertaking then stopped ; 
not because of failure, or of any doubt on the 
part of the Professor as to its practicability or 
final success. For the above reasons, in my 
former article, I proved the declaration of your 
correspondent false. I am willing to leave it 
to your readers to say if the judgment was too 
severe. J.J. G. 

New York. 

+ 
Unhealthiness of some Trades. 


The following is an interesting extract from 
a paper recently read by Dr. Chalmers, of Lon- 
don, before “ the Society of Arts :” 


“ There are two coal-whippers at a time of 
commercial crisis in the coal trade; fewer 
hands are wanted; one gets turned out of 
work, and the other iskept on. In six months 
time the one out vf work is starving, because 
he was so weakened by temporary want of 
food that he was not fit for employment when 
he could get it. It is the business of the po- 
litical economist to remedy commercial crisis. 
The other man has worked as hard as possible 
in the way you know these fellows are engaged, 
jumping up a foot or two, and throwing their 
whole weight on to arope for ten or twelve 
hours a day; it is, I believe, the most wasteful, 
unscientific, and pernicious expenditure of hu- 
man muscle that ever was devised. The con- 
sequence is that his heart cannot stand it, the 
fibers are continually strained with these con- 
tinued violent jerks, and the organ becomes dis- 
eased. After a tedious illness the industrious, 
well-paid man dies at forty. Here it is that 
industrial pathology comes into play. It isthe 
duty of that science to find out why such and 
such labor is injurious in a special manner, and 
to suggest a remedy, Inthe instance quoted 
above, it is the sudden jerk which is the cause 
of the injury to the circulation. Again, paint- 
ers are liable to cholic and palsy from the use of 
white lead, and may introduce a substance 
equally convenient in the shape of white zinc 
or other substitutes. Tailors sit all day ina 
confined atmosphere, with the legs crossed and 
the spine bowed, so that neither the ribs nor 
the digestive organs have room to act. The 
consequence, of course, is that the stomach and 
bowels become disordered, the spine twisted, 
and the gait shambling, and the power of tak- 
ing the exercise necessary to health obliterated. 
If an artist wants to represent a starveling, he 
takes a tailor as his model; if a plump rosy 
man was to tell you he was a journeyman tailor, 
you would not allow such an evidently inex- 
perienced workman to mend your coat. With 
a life embittered by indigestion, what wonder 
that a tailor takes to opium, gin, and tobacco, 
the only things that make existence endurable ? 
Now, cannot these evils be corrected? The 


cross-legged position is assumed because in the 
ordinary sitting posture the heavy cloth could 
not be heldnear enough to theeye. The prob- 
lem is to invent some sort of table that would 
be equally convenient. Shoemakers and boot- 
makers suffer equally from a constrained posi- 
tion, and also from the pressure of the last 
against the stomach. Heartburn and painful 
digestion are so common, that a certain pill in 
the Pharmacopeeia (the Pilula Sagapeni Comp.) 
is called the cobler’s pill. Looking-glass ma- 
kers and water-gilders are constantly coming 
into hospitals for mercurial paralysis; and 
when they go out of the hospital they are not 
fit for much else than the workhouse. There 
are two ways of remedying this: one is to give 
give them some protection against the poison- 
ous fumes; and the other is to improve and 
cheapen rival modes of gilding and silvering, 
in which mercury is not used. Washerwomen 
constantly suffer from varicose veins and other 
mechanical disorders arising from the standing 
posture. It is the business of industrial path- 
ology to devise achair in which they can work 
as at present, or else to discover some mode of 
doing the same thing by the agency of me- 
chanics, which isnow done immediately by the 
unaided body—to wear Out mechanism instead 
of muscle, iron instead of energy.” 
SS 
The Power of Imagination. 

In a lecture recently delivered by Dr. Noble, 
at Manchester, England, on the ‘‘ Dynamic In- 
fluences of Ideas,” he told the following anec- 
dote of M. Boutibouse—a French savant: 

“M. Boutibouse served in Napoleon’s army, 
and was present at many engagements during 
the early part of last century. At the battle 
of Wagram, in 1809, he was engaged in the 
fray,; the ranks around him had been terribly 
thinned by shot, and at sunset he was nearly 
isolated. While reloading his musket, he was 
shot down by a cannon-ball. His impression 
was, that the ball had passed through his legs 
below his knees, separating them from the 
thighs; for he suddenly sank down, shortened, 
as he believed, to the extent of about a foot in 
measurement. The trunk of the body fell 
backwards on the ground, and the senses were 
completely paralyzed by the shock. Thus he 
lay motionless amongst the wounded and dead 
during the rest of the night, not daring to move 
a muscle, lest the loss of blood should be fatally 
increased, He felt no pain, but this he attrib- 
uted to the stunning effect of the shock to the 
brain and nervous system. At early dawn he 
was aroused by one of the medical staff, who 
came round to help the wounded. ‘ What's 
the matter with you, my good fellow ?” said the 
surgeon.” “ Ah! touch me tenderly,” replied 
M. Boutibouse, “I beseech you; a cannon-ball 
has carried off my legs.” The surgeon exam- 
ined the limbs referred to, and then giving him 
a good shake, said, with a joyous laugh, “ Get 
up with you, you have nothing the matter with 
you.” M. Boutibouse immediately sprang up 
in utter astonishment, and stood firmly on the 
legs which he had thought lost forever. “I 
felt more thaukful,” said M. Boutibouse, “ than 
I had ever done in the whole course of my life 
before. I had not a wound about me. I had, 
indeed been shot down by an immense cannon- 
ball, but instead of passing through the legs, 
as I firmly believed it had, the ball had passed 
under my feet, and had plowed a hole in the 
earth beneath, at least a foot in depth, into 
which my feet suddenly sank, giving me the 
idea that I had been thus shortened by the loss 
of my legs.” 

[We were acquainted with an old mechanic 
who happened to get his arm crushed in the 
gearing of a mill, and in consequence had it 
amputated above the elbow. We met him four 
days afterwards, and asked him how his arm 
was getting on, “very well,” says he, ‘but I 
feel a continual pricking away down at the 
points of my fingers.” The same confusion of 
ideas has been experienced by others who 
have had their arms aff’ limbs amputated. 

—————- @ 

Prescott, our eminent countryman, and Ma- 
cauley, have been elected Members of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

———_- > 





Years are the milestones which tell us the 
distance we have travelled. 
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Steam Carriages for Common Roads. 

According to our promise of last week, we 
hereby present a brief history, with some re- 
flections, on the attempts to use steam coaches 
on common roads. We would not do this at 
present, but for communications on the subject 
which have appeared in some of our daily pa- 
pers, the tendency of which is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people. 

The idea of applying steam to propel car- 
riages on common roads is somewhat ancient. 
A patent was issued for such an application in 
our country during the Presidency of Wash- 
ington ; and in 1804, Oliver Evans, of Pa., con- 
structed a small steam wagon. In Europe the 
idea is older still, for in 1763, John T. Cugnot, 
a Frenchman, constructed a model carriage 
moved by steam, and exhibited it in the city of 
Brussels, The application of steam to wagons 
was suggested in the first patent of James 
Watt, and from this hint his friend William 
Murdock, in 1784 constructed a small working 
model, which is yet in existence. In 1811, 
Charles Reynolds, of East Windsor, Conn., ob- 
tained a patent fora steam carriage, and in 
1828, Louis Bigelow, of Petersham, Mass., also 
obtained one. None of these inventors, so far 
as we know, ever built a large steam carriage ; 
the serious difficulties to their use on common 
roads, no doubt, deterred them. These diffi- 
culties were first tested in 1821, by J. Griffith, 
of Brompton, England. He constructed a 
large carriage, but it was soon rendercd use- 
less. In 1824, Messrs, Burstall & Hill built a 
steam coach, and made some experiments in 
London; this carriage was a failure too. In 
1826 Goldsworthy Gurney, of London, an ener- 
getic and ingenious man, took up the subject 
in earnest. Of him, Luke Hebert in his histo- 
ry says, “‘he has done more on experimental 
trials than any other individual, owing proba- 
bly to his having had greater funds placed at 
his disposal; it must also be admitted that he 
has succeeded in making more extended jour- 
neys at the speed of ordinary stage coaches, 
than his cotemporaries.” After Gurney’s first 
carriage was built, one was constructed by Da- 
vid Gordon, but it proved unsuccessful, From 
1826 to 1830 a number of steam-coach invent- 
ors appeared on the field of action, and in the 
latter year there were either five or six steam 
carriages running on different roacs in Eng- 
land. Sir Charles Dance, Sir James Anderson, 
Celonel Maceroni, Dr. Church, Gurney, Sum- 
ner and Ogle, and Walter Hancock, built and 
run carriages. 

In 1832, a Committee appointed by Parlia- 
ment made a report onthe subject of using 
steam coaches on common roads. It was ex- 
ceedingly favorable to their use, and set forth 
only one obstacle to their success and the an- 
nihilation of common stage coaches; that ob- 
stacle was tke excessively high tolls charged. 
These the committee recommended to be re- 
duced. The testimony of some very distin- 
guished persons was favorable to the steam 
coach, but the most of that testimony was ex 
parte, and could not be fully trusted. All the 
steam coaches then made and experimented 
with, were eventually laid aside. 

One reason why higher tolls were charged 
for steam than common stage coaches was ow- 
ing to their greater weight; they soon cut up 
the roads into deep ruts. It was asserted that 
although their weight was greater, they were 
no more severe on roads than common stages, 
the horses’ feet of which, it was alleged, were 
more destructive than the heavy steam car- 
riages. This the road trustees could not be- 
lieve with their eyes open; the wheel tracks 
on all roads involve the greatest expenditure 
for repairs. 

In 1838 or’34 two steam coaches were run for 
a short period in Scotland, between the city of 
Glasgow and the townof Paisley. The distance 
was seven miles, the road nearly all the way as 
smooth asa floor. The boiler of one of these 
steam-coaches having exploded, killing four or 
five persons, an injunction was issued against 
them. We have been informed by one that these 
coaches were “ Gordon’s,” by another that they 
were made by Robert Napier, while a third 
says they were built by that excellent engi- 
neer, Scott Russell. It makes no matter who 


( was the builder, nor whether they run in 1833 





or 1834, the name and date are of very little 
consequence ; the fact is the main point, and 
that is not denied. These coaches were well 
built, but they failed to compete with the stage 
coaches, which run along with them in oppo- 
sition. These steam coaches paid no tol’s, for, 
by the law, tolls could only be charged for car- 
riages drawn by horses. By another law, no 
stones (road-metal) could be placed on the 
road by the trustees of more than one cubic 
inch in size. The laws are very strict in re- 
gard to road obstructions in that country, and 
had the steam coach, as has been asserted, 
been broken down by uncommon obstructions 
placed in its path, those who placed the ob- 
stuctions there would probably have been 
either hanged or sent to a penal colony. None 
of the horse stages broke down on that road, 
and they had to pass over the same obstacles, 
if any, asthe steam coaches. As steam coach- 
es for common roaiis have all to be built very 
light, their boiler: .ave either to be made very 
small, thereby iicreasing the danger from run- 
ning short of water, or else they have to be 
made of very thin metal, and are therefore 
very subject to explosions from a slight over- 
pressure. 

In 18386, all the inventors of steam coaches 
for common roads had disappeared from the 
scene of contesi in Britain, excepting Walter 
Hancock, and in that year his carriage run con- 
stantly for twenty weeks. Ina letter to the 
London “ Mechanics Magazine,” dated Septem- 
ber 22, of that year, he says: “years of prac- 
tice have put all doubts of the economy, safe- 
ty, and superiority of steam traveling on com- 
mon roads, at rest, when compared with horse 
traveling, and I have now in preparation cal- 
culations founded on actual practice which will, 
when published, prove that steam locomotives 
on common roads is not unworthy of the atten- 
tion of the capitalist, though the reverse of 
this has been denied rather mildly of late, by 
parties who do not desire that this branch of 
improvement should prosper against the inter- 
ests of themselves.” Where now are Hancock’s 
carriages? If they were economical, as he as- 
serted they were, why have they disappeared ? 

As all the horse stages have disappeared 
from the common roads in Engiand, for ten 
years, and as the toll keepers and road commis- 
sioners would very gladly see steam coaches 
take their place, it follows, that the folly of con- 
tending against railroads has become evident 
to Gurney, Russell, Gordon and others, or else 
they woula not for ten years have let the op- 
portunity pass away unimproved. There has 
not been a steam coach running on common 
roads in England for eighteen years ; all those 
built—and we suppose there were more than 
twenty of them—failed of success. We are 
sustained by positive facts in making this as- 
sertion. It is the railroad, in conjunction with 
the locomotive, which has been the means of 
opening up and affording those great facilities 
which now exist for inland commerce and travel. 

The great sensible idea which now pre- 
vails, is not to convert the stage into a steam 
coach for common roads, but to convert com- 
mon roads into railroads, Those who feast on 
obsolete ideas of a different character, appear 
to be neither sober nor sensible men. Why, 
because it is the rail that removes the great 
obstacles to rapid, cheap and safe travel, for at 
aspeed of ten miles an hour, according to 
Tredgold, a horse can draw nine times more on 
a railroad than on a common road ; and yet in 
the face of common sense, and all engineering 
experience, some propose, in this age of im- 
provements to use steam-coaches on com- 
mon and plank roads. In 1851 a plan was 
proposed in this city for building a new 
steam carriage for common and plank roads, 
and an association with an assumed cap- 
ital of $100,000, we believe, was organised for 
this purpose. The steam carriage was asserted 
to be an improvement on all others; and one 
of these improvements was placing the cylinders 
outside of the wheels, an arrangement which 
gained for “ Bury’s” locomotives the title of 
“Boxers.” The arrangement is a bad one in 
every sense of the term; for at high velocities, 
the carriage would acquire a sinuous danger- 





ous motion, like that of a drunken man ready 
to tumble into the first ditch. After three 





years’ efforts to construct such a steam carriage, 
one has at last been completed by the associa- 
ion, we suppose. We again assert, what 
we have often done before, that it will prove 
an abortive effort—it will fail of success, Its 
failure or success is the issue, to test our ver- 
acity, knowledge, and experience respecting 
the project. Let it at once be placed on the 
Troy and Albany road, or any plank road in 
this State, for one year, or even six months, 
and let it (the question) be decided at the ear- 
liest date. 

Before the era of railroads, the attempts to 
run steam coaches on common roads were 
plausible, but the sensible ideas and plans of 
one age become irrational in another. The 
match-lock musket was an improvement on the 
long-bow ; and the flint-lock an improvement 
on the match-lock, but would any sensible man 
use either of them now? Notore. The idea 
of employing steam coaches on common roads 
now, if there were no railroads, might be 
entertained by sober and sensible men as a very 
good one indeed, but with our already splen- 
did system of railroads, and these but in their 
infancy, such an idea, at the present time, is 
worthy of Rip Van Winkle. 


mee 
@or the Scientific American.) 
More Bad Gas. 

A very serious drawback to the enjoyment 
of the here existing pure air, is produced by 
the impure gas furnished by the company late- 
ly established, ll the principal hotels have 
gas iutroduced in their bed chambers, &.— 
Now this gas is turnished and consumed with- 
out being in the least purified. Price $5 per 
one thousand cubic feet. I was made con- 
scious of the bad quality of the gas by being 
awakened from an otherwise sound sleep by ex- 
periencing an unusual difficulty of respiration. 
I soon found that this difficulty was produced 
by the well known choky effect of ‘Sulphate 
of Ammonia,” produced by the consumption 
of this, said to be, carbonated hydrogen. I 
was subsequently amused by the fact that the 
hotel proprietors (the complaint is general) had 
the gas fitters in constant requisition for the 
purpose of finding out and stopping imaginary 
“leaks ;” a very profitable job for the fitter, I 
must confess, but not very profitable, as far as 
health is concerned, for the lodger. Why is 
this nuisance tolerated ? 

In this connection I would call attention to 
the fact, that “gas companies” frequently have 
two or more gasometers, one of which they fill 
with unpurified gas, which they supply after 
bed hours, supposing that good enough for 
street illumination; but they, probably, wil- 
fully forget that it is just after the stores and 
theatres are closed that impure gas produces 
the most mischief, for they ought to be, if they 
are not, aware that a considerable quantity is 
used in bed chambers of hotels, as well as pri- 
vate houses. 

We have a large ber of inspectors of 
drugs, flour, butter, lumber, &c., appointed to 
inspect the quantity and quality of their respec- 
tive articles, but we have no public inspectors 
of gas. I submit whether we would not dis- 
play more wisdom by appointing inspectors of 
gas, than by appointing any of the above 
named ? 

I have been led to call your attention to the 
above facts, in the hope tat it will lead toa 
proper remedy, similar to those brought about 
in the place of my abode, by my former com- 
munications, for we have had little or no com- 
plaint of the quality of our gas since I then 
spoke out, 

There are any quantities of different kinds 
of meters to measure quantity, but who will 
be the first to invent a meter to measure the 
quality of gas also? Jouy F, Mascuer. 

Cape May, August, 1854. 

em ee 
Electricity as a Motive Power. 

Messrs. Epirors.—It was not my intention 
at first to make any reply to the article of J. 
F. Mascher, inserted in your paper of the 29th 
ult., (in reply to a communication of mine of 
the lst of the same month,) but I have since 
altered my opinion, as I consider that his ar- 
ticle although apparently a refutation of mine 








is on the contrary confirmatory of it. In fact 
by differentiating the formula y=1+a x 2°, in 


which y expresses the power, a the distance 
from the surface to the center of action, 1 the 
unity of volume, and x the distance of action 
from the surface of an electro magnet, and re- 
place 1 by the letter v, as a variable quantity, 
we shall obtain the following: y—d.v+-(2a x 

2zx)d.z, which signifies that an electro magnet 
infinitely small, or in which the two poies are 
reduced into two consecutive points, exerts its 
action in the inverted ratio of the simple dis- 
tance; or in more simple terme, the smaller is 
an elec:ro magnet, and the greater is its pro- 
portional power. 

No doubt Mr. M. can conceive more readily 
than any other person that his globular and in- 
genious magnets included in an elephant have 
never been noticed to be greater than those 
of afly. But we will resume our interesting 
subject by the two following principles for the 
construction of an electro-magnetic machine, 
that is, one in which the electro magnets, 
with their two poles generate the power : 

lst. An electro-magnetic machine cannot be 
increased proportionally in all its parts without 
losing its proportional power. 

2nd. To compose an electro-magnetic ma- 
chine, which will keep its proportional power 
in increasing it, we must employ an infinite 
number of electro magnets infinitely small 
and consequently beyond all human power. 
We may here add that the iron beads of Mr. 
M. are not magnets, since copper beads, which 
are not magnetic, would answer the same pur- 
pose, nor have we ever heard that muscles or 
nerves are magnetic bodies, 

May we not more reasonably conceive that 
the current of electricity in the nerve would 
generate a conjugate current in the muscle, 
and that these two currents, by the new theory 
of undulation, would produce the contraction 
of the muscles, and consequently the animal 
motion. Until the contrary proof is given, we 
shall see no other electro magnet in nature 
than the earth itself, which moving rapidly in 
the ether, generates. a current of electricity 
around its equator, and consequently forms a 
monstrous electro-magnet, the providential guide 
of our navy. With our present knowledge of 
electricity, an electro-magnetic machine of one 
horse-power can be constructed at a cost little 
exceeding the same power produced by steam, 
and if, at a future time, a more economical bat- 
tery be discovered, with a greater amount of 


or perhaps four horse power may be brought 
into action, but the great defect in the princi- 
ple will always exist. VxeRengs. 

New York City, 1854. 

[This profound letter of Prof. Vergnes, along 
with his former one on page 851, it appears to 
us, exhausts the whole subject, and leaves noth- 
ing to be said.—Ep. 

-_——_s-@&- 
American Siate. 

Messrs. Epirors.—In your paper of the 
15th inst. an inquiry is made as to deposite of 
slate suitable for roofing, in any ot the Western 
States. In reply I have to state that there is 
a very extensive deposit of slate upon the 
Oawchita river, near Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Said quarry belongs to James B. Gilmer, of 
Pineville, Bossier Parish, La. Mr. G. is en- 
gaged in planting cotton upon a very large 
scale, but has found time to work his slate 
quarry to some extent. The want of good 
transportation has so far limited his efforts, bat 
the railroad connecting Little Rock with the 
Mississippi, will, when completed, remove this 
objection. 

This quarry is inexhaustible, easily worked, 
and the slate as to quality and size, equal if 
not superior to any in the world. Slabs four 
or five feet square are readily obtained, or of 
any size and thickness desired. For more in- 
formation address James B. Gilmer, as above. 
Yours, G@ W.R. Bayzxy, 
Tigerville, Terrebonne, La., Juiy 1854, 
—__—~- 


Kentucky Mechanics Inetitate. 
The Second Annual Fair of this Institution 
will open at Louisville, on the 26th of next 
month. Those who desire to exhibit there can 


hope the mechanics of Louisville wiil have an 





excellent exhibition. 
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electricity, it is possible that a machine of three | 















gain all the necessary information by address- — 
ing E. E, Levering, Secretary, Louisville. We 
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Helv Inventions. 








Breech Loading Cannon. 

Our countrymen have a high reputation for 
inventing destructive instruments of war.— 
This is well known to the governments of Eu- 
rope, and is the reason why a commission of 
officers, from England, is now in this country, 
in order that Unele John may keep posted up 
with Brother Jonathan in shooting irons. The 
race, however, will be a tough one, even if the 
present most improved ot our instruments are 
adopted, for invention after invention succeeds 
one another so rapidly, that no wonder Captain 
McKinnan, R. N., was not unprepared for a 
proposal from an American to take the Catire 
war (when it existed,) on contract. Among 
the many new improvements in the battling 


| line, we have tochronicle an application which 


has been made for a patent by S.H. Starr, Lieu 
tenant U.S. A., (now residing at Burlington, 
N. J.) for a very ingenious improvement in 
breech-loading cannon. Ii is constructed with 
a receiver constituting the breech and charge 
chamber. It is bored uniform with the barrel, 
and has its frout part or neck made of a coni- 
cal form, and turned te fit into a recess made 
te receive it, in the barrel, This cone hasa 
broad shoulder at its back, fitting to the rear 
of the barrel. The outward form of the re, 
ceiver is the same as tha: of the ordinary can- 
nou, except it is furnished with trunnions, a ring 
and. a band. The breech slides back, and 
swings upwards, so as to receive the charge, 
and then it is run forward into the barrel and 
clamped tight with an ingenious and quickly- 
acting band. The improvement is a good one, 
az has been acknowledged by every person 
who bas seen it. 


> = 
Washer Hinges. 

It has long been a desiruble object to pro- 
duce a complete hinge by one molding and 
one casting. This has been accomplished by 
Nelson Gates, of Cincinnati, who has applied 
for a patent. The invention consists chiefly in 
the employment of a washer of concavo-con- 
vex or other suitable form, in every joint of the 


| knuckle, to enabie the washer to form a pivot 


or to receive a portion of the knuckle which 
would form a pivot. A suitable number of 


| these washers are placed in the mold of the 


hinge at proper distances apart, and when the 

metal ie poured out they form a separation of 

the two parts of the hinge, and without any 

pin (as in the common hinge,) they serve asa 
pivot. 

A ne ee ee 

Canopy Musgquito Net. 
The most simple and convenient net for beds 





| we have ever seen, for preventing the en- 


trance of musquitoes, is one recently invented 
by C. A. Haskins & Co., No. 84 Chambers st., 
this city. A rod is secured by alink and hook 
to each post of the bedstead, and they extend 
upwards atan angle of 45°, and meet in the 
center above the bed, and are secured there 


| altogether under an ornamented cap. 


The parts are so constructed as to fit any 
kind of bedstead, and the net is so arranged 


| that it will contract and expand by an india 


rubber braid so as to fit snugly on every bed 
to which it is applied. It is portable, neat, 
and ornamental. By a cord, the net can 
be raised or lowered at pleasure by a person in 
the bed, and it can be taken down in half a 
minute and applied to another bed. 

When we consider what evils are experi- 
enced here and in other places, for the want 
of such an excellent musyuito protector, we 


| look upon this improvement with no small de- 


gree ot favor. 


~~ eee 
Brick Kilns. 

Washington Gordon, of Haverstraw, N. Y., 
has taken measures to secure a patent for an 
improvement in kilns for burning brick with 
anthracite or other coals as fuel. The fire 
chambers are constructed in # peculiar manner, 
and blasts are used for the purpose of intensi- 
fying the heat and regulating it, as desired. 
The burning of brick is a very nice operation. 
It requires great experience to do this proper- 
ly. Weare glad to see coal employed as a 

) substitute for expensive wood fuel. 





Self-Fishing Fishing Rod. 

This title is no misnomer. Antonio Meucci, 
of Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y., has taken mea- 
sures to secure a patent for an improvement in 
fishing rods, the object of which is for the rod 
itself to catch and haul the fish up when it 
bites on the bait. The rod has its small ta-| 
pering part, over the point of which the line | 
passes into tho water, secured on a kind of 
swivel joint, connected to a spring, in such a 
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This figure isa perspective view of an im- 
provement in feeding apparatus for sawing fire- 
wood. The inventor is Archibald Winter, of 
Rondout, Ulster County, N. Y., who has taken 
measures to secure a patent. The nature of 
the invention éonsists in the employment of a 
series of endless chains provided with hooks, 
so arranged as to convey the faggots of wood 
to one or more circular saws, and to carry 
away the wood to any convenient place. AB 
are strong side sleepers, and D is a strong 
wooden frame. aaaaare sprocket wheels, 
secured on shafts, and 6 5 6 b are endless chains 
revolved by them. These chains are construct- 
ed with a number of hooks, E E, in rows, to 
carry forward the billets of wood, dd, and hold 
them to the action of the three circular saws, 
as represented, and then carry them forward 





MACHINERY FOR SAWING FIRE WOOD. 


manner that when the fish bites on the bait, 
and pulls the line with a very small force, a 
small catch or trigger is liberated on the rod, 
and the outer end is thrown up, projecting the 
hook into the fish, and lifting up both line and 
fish. The inventor is quite a disciple of old 
Ik Walton, and has great experience combined 
with ingenuity in catching the finny dwellers 
of the briny deep. 





and discharge them into a proper receptacle at 
the back of the machine. OO are adjusting 
screws for tightening the endless chains by 
moving the bearing boxes of one shaft of the 
sprocket wheels. G is'the driving shaft. By 
a band passing over pulley, K, it drives the 
main spindle which has the eprocket wheels on 
it, and thus moves the feed chains and carries 
forward the billets of wood. I is a gear wheel 
which by meshing into the pinion, J, revolves 
the shaft of the circular saws. This explains 
all the parts and motions of the machine, It 
is well adapted for sawing wood for locomotives 
or any other purpose for which wood is used 
for fuel. Any kind of power, steam, water, or 
animal may be applied to work it. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the patentee. 











- IMPROVEMENT IN CARRIAGES. — 


x 





A patent was granted on the 13th of last 
June to James L. Rowley, of Defiance, Steu- 
ben County, Indiana, for the improvements il- 
lustrated by the accompanying figures, 1 being 


aside elevation of a carriage, with improve- 
ments attached ; 2, a vertical longitudinal sec- 
tion of the swivel joint. The improvement is 


four wheeled buggies. Instead of making the 
reach of the carriage of wood or iron, without 
springs, it is made of an entire spring, which is 
made to connect with the front axle so as to 
form aswivel joint. This combination and ar- 
rangement dispenses with a number of parts— 
bolts, screws, &c.—materially reduces the cost 
of construction, and produces ease of action in 
the carriage. a represents the light carriage 
body supported upon the spring reach, 6 6,— 
The epring reach consists of two springs at- 
tached to the hind axle, which meet and are 
firmly united together before they reach the 
front axle, as at 6’. At the point of their 
junction, they are attached to a strong round 
bolt of iron 6, figure 2, which passes through 
and plays freely in the socket, d, which sock- 
et is firmly secured tothe front axle by iron 
straps, or otherwise. The front extremity of 
the bolt, 4, is prevented from slipping back by 
a common head ornut. This swivel joint thus 
tormed allows the vertical swing or play of the 
axle, while it jormsa strong attachment for 
the spring reach. 

The claim is for the swivel joint on the front 
end of the same, as shown and described. 

More information may be obtained of Mr. 
Rowley, by letter addressed to him at his place 


of residence, named above. 
—>- >- 
Sewing Machines. 


About five years ago we do not believe there 
were over three or four sewing machines 
in use in our country, now they can be counted 
by thousands. They are found in the factories 
and in private dwellings, sewing the coarse 
bag and the most delicate piece of cambric.— 
These machines, since they were first intro- 
duced, have advanced towards perfection with 
a rapidity that is truly astonishing. So many 
patents have already been obtained for im- 
provements, that it is very difficult to keep 
posted up in their’progress; this is evidence of 
their importance, and at the same time, it is a 
sign that applications of them for various pur- 
poses, demands new modifications, devices and 
arrangements. 

Application has just been made for a patent 
by Charles Parham, of Philadelphia, on the 
sewing machine combining two threads—a 
shuttle and needle—the object of which is to 
dispense with the shuttle race, in order to ob- 
viate the friction attendant on its use, and which 
requirirg oil to lubricate it, often soils delicate 
articles. He employs a shuttle carrier in which 
the shuttle fits, so as to allow it to pass through 
the loop, but requires no movement indepen- 
dent of the one which is given to the carrier, 
and which requires no fixed guide to produce 
friction, excepting on the side which does not 
come in contact wtih the threads. 

Newly Invented Clock. 

S. W. Botsford, of 52 Dey street, this city, 
has invented and shown us a clock for the 
China and Japan markets. It seems especial- 
ly adapted to its purpose. The dial plate has 
the Chinese Hoang characters and the Japan- 
ese numerals, The hands move differently 
from our clocks, making a diurnal motion in 
12 Chinese hours. The clock strikes from one 
to twelve; thus, when the minute hand leaves 
the meridian mark or character, it comes down 
to where the figure 6 is in ordinary clocks and 
strikes one for the Chinese odd hour ; the hand 
goes up to meridian, and strikes two, and con- 
tinues to strike at any odd and even hour: at 
midnight both hands point directly down. This 
clock is ingeniously arranged, and simple with- 
al, and by the introduction of Chinese charac- 
ters and its cheapness, it will be within the 
reach of the lower classes and easily under- 
stood, whereas our ordinary clock, with its 
Roman characters, and different method of 
counting, render it useless, except to the high- 
ly educated, who could make the deduction 
and arrive at the time of day. The proper 
steps are being taken to secure a patent on 
the case, dial, and movement. Samples of the 
clock, which are well worth seeing, are on ex- 
hibition ac Messrs. Coe & Co.’s, 52 Dey street. 

———~—-2- oe ____—_ 
Manufacture of Iron. 

The ‘ Buffalo, (N. Y.) Democracy” of the 

17th inst., gives an account of an improvement 








principally adapted to light vehicles, such as 


in blast furnaces, by G. Howard, of Ohio. 
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To Our Readers. 

We take the present opportunity, according 
to our usual custom, of directing the attention 
of our readers to the Prospectus for our next 
volume, and also to the Prizes we have offered 
for the largest lists of subscribers. As we em- 
ploy no traveling agents, we have for the past 
five years adopted this method as an induce- 
ment, to any person who desired, to labor in 
extending the circulation of the “ Scientific 
American.” Last year we offered 12 prizes-— 
four hundred and fifty dollars ; this year we offer 
14—five hundred and seventy dollars. We con- 
sider this plan a fair, free, and honorable means 
of exciting an interest in the minds of many to 
do some good to themselves, their acquaintan- 
ces, and us, by endeavoring to increase the 
number of readers to a paper devoted to Amer- 
ican inventions, and the dissemination of reli- 
able and useful information. 

With respect to the cheerful reception which 
those who obtained prizes last year, met with, 
when soliciting subscribers among their ac- 
quaintances and brother mechanics, we would 
refer to their letters acknowledging the receipt 
of the amount awarded to each, which will be 
found on pages 150, 174, 182, and 205, this 
volume. We commend these letters to all 
who may desire to compete for the prizes now 
offered. Nearly all of those who obtained 
prizes last year, asserted, that it did not re- 
quire much trouble to obtain them, they attrib- 
uted their success to the popular character of 
the paper more than anything else. 

To those who have heretofore exerted their 
influence in extending our circulation, either by 
obtaining lists, or inducing their friends to sub- 
scribe, we feel deeply grateful. A great num- 
ber of those who obtained lists of subscribers 
last year, and previous years, acted the part of 
free, generous knight errants in the field of 
scientific literature. Our circulation is now 
far greater than that of any periodical publish- 
ed in the world devoted to such objects, and it 
is the only weekly paper of the kind pub- 
lished on our continent. It has now a circu- 
lation of 23,000 copies; a large number to be 
sure, but not so large as it should be by 
33,000, according to our population: nor as 
large by 20,000, as we mean it shall be with- 
in three years. We are aware that the 
readers of such a paper cannot be so numer- 
ous as those for some other periodicals, because 
the cast of mind which feeds on sound, solid 
information, of a scientific and mechanical 
character, is more select than that which finds 
delight in light literature. We are of opinion, 
however, that in many places there are per- 
sons who only want to have the matter clearly 
brought under their notice, to become constant 
readers and subscribers to the “ Scientific 
American.” It is greatly to the credit of some 
villages in our country, containing but a small 
population, that they contain so many subscri- 
bers. Thusin Columbia, S. C., there are 139— 
the greatest number, we believe, for its popula- 
tion, of any village or city in the Union. In 
Jacksonville, Ill., we have 94; in Lancaster, 
Ohio, we have 80. Weare positive that the 
constant readers of the “Scientific American ” 
comprise the deepest thinkers and the most in- 
telligent portion of-the inhabitants in every 
place where it circulates; they must necessari- 
ly be so in order to feel interested in the sci- 
entific and mechanical subjects which are con- 
stantly brought forward for discussion. 

Two more numbers, after this, will complete 
the present volume. We earnestly solicit sub- 
scribers to send in their names at as early a date 
as possible, in order that we may form a proper 
estimate of the number of copies with which 
to commence the next volume. We certainly 
anticipate a large accession of new subscribers, 
and relying on the kindness of good old friends 
we believe we shall not be disappointed. We 
have added improvement to improvement ev- 
ery new volume, and the next—Volume 10— 
we shall endeavor to make superior to all its 
predecessors. . 





Models for the Patent Office. 

Inveators will save themselves, ourselves, 
and the Patent Office an amazing sight of trou- 
ble if they will but obey the following instruc- 
tions concerning the construction of models 
We have had no less than ten models refused 
by the Office within a month for being too 
large or too frail, and it will no doubt cost the 
inventors more than one hundred dollars to 
supply their places with those of suitable size 
and quality. The Commissioner is growing 
more and more strict every day, and it inven- 
tors wish to save themselves trouble and ex- 
pense, they must follow the rules of the office. 
We again publish the rules of the office con- 
cerning models, and we do hope attention will 
be paid to them by those who are constructing 
models with a view of applying for patents :— 

“The model must be neatly and substantial- 
ly made of durable material, and not more 
than one foot in length or hight, except when 
a larger mode] is permitted by the Office for 
special reasons to be shown by the applicant. 
If made of pine or other soft wood, it should 
be painted, stained, or varnished.” 

“A working model is always desirable, in 
order to enable the office fully and readily to 
understand the precise operation of the ma- 
chine. The name of the inventor, and also of 
the assignee (if assigned,) must be fixed upon 
it in a permanent manner.” 

“Models for the U. 8. Patent Office must be 
fastened in all their different parts by other 
meaus than by glueing, as such will not endure 
the handling and atmosphere to which they are 
necessaily exposed.” 

et a eS 
The New Patent Bill. 

We understand from a reliable source that 
the Committee on Patents in the Senate have 
modified the Patent Bill reported by them, 
and have stricken out some of the objectiona- 
ble features, as explained in the “Scientific 
American,” page 341. This is certainly very 
gratifying intelligence, and we regret the ne- 
ceasity which compels us to ask the committee 
to a further pruning down of this curious bill 
—for curious it is that in this advanced age, 
our national Congress should attempt to saddle 
down genius with so incongruous a system, 
called “‘ protection to inventors.” We lea.) that 
in the main, no changes have been made in 
the amount and number of fees required on 
passing claims through the Patent Office. Now 
if the Committee desire to increase the Patent 
fee, why dont they come square up to the busi- 
ness and say it shall be thirty, forty, or fifty 
dollars, as the case may be, without attempt- 
ing to deceive inventors by throwing in a 
batch of petty fees, from fifteen cents up to one 
hundred dollars, compelling them to carry 
around one of Dabol’s Arithmetics in order to 
cypher out what amounts are expected of them. 
Simplicity and clearness ought to form the 
ground work of our patent system—let us have 
this or nothing. 

a SS 
Patents in Great Britain. 

Our London agents caution American inven- 
ters against the operations of parties in and 
about Washington, who act in concert with 
agencies in London, for introducing good im- 
provements into Great Britain as soon as the 
patents are issued here. They mention one 
case where the inventor, upon reaching Lon- 
don, found to his great mortification that his 
invention had already been secured by another, 
who had received it as a communication from 
some one on this side. Cases of this character 
are represented as not uncommon. We have 
no personal knowledge upon the subject, and 
write upon the hint of our agents in London. 
It is a very dirty business to purloin the inven- 
tion of another and we hope to hear no more 
of it. If well authenticated facts come to our 
knowledge, implicating parties in such trans- 
actions, we shall not withhold their names from 
the public, 

Fair of the American Institute. 

This Institution has come to the conclusion 
of having no Fair this year. The last one en- 
tailed a heavy loss, but it was honorably man- 
aged. This is the first gap in the annual fairs 
of the Institute for twenty-two years. We 
hope it will be able to havea first rate one 
next year, 








Trimming Welts of Boots and Shoes. 

The annexed views represent an improve- 
ment in an instrument for the above named 
purpose, for which a patent was granted to 
Lyman Clark, on the 13th of last June, and 
one half of it assigned to Joseph Sawyer. 

Figure 1 represents the improved instru- 
ment, and figure two shows its application and 
the manner in which it is operated in contrast 
with the common instrument now used. 
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In pegged work it is desirable that the welt 
should show as thick as possible, while, at the 
same time, as there is but little wear upon it, 
it is generally made of inferior leather, and in 
order that it may be prepared for the head 
which it receives, it is necessary that its upper 
edge be pared evenly and smoothly. There 
are two ways in which this has usually been 
done. In the first method the welt is first 
hammered down, and the edge is then taken 
off with a shoe knife. This leaves a smooth 
and perfect surface upon the upper side of the 
welt, but is objectionable on account of the 
danger of cutting the upper leather of the boot 
or shoe. In the other process, which is the 
one commonly in use at the present time, the 
instrument, A, represented is employed. This 
too] has a small pointed guard, a, projecting 
from beneath the welting edge, 4, and is used 
as follows :—The welt, in place of being thick- 
ened up by hammering, is laid over towards the 
sole by the welt bone, which is inserted be- 
tween it and the upper leather. This is neces- 
sary in order to enable the pointed guard to 
pick up the edge of the welt. The latter is 
then trimmed by applying the instrument as 
shown, The point, a, however, is very liable 
to injure the body of the shoe, particularly at 
the place where it is seen applied. After the 
welt is thus pared, it is again to be thickened 
up by hammering, which again produces a 
rough surface, which is afterwards made 
smooth by the use of the Rand file ; this instru- 
ment, as well as the paring tools, is very liable 
to injure the upper leather, and it is estimated 
by the largest manufacturers that all their job 
work is deteriorated to the amount of ten or 
twelve per cent. upon its value by the various 
instruments used to trim the welt. Toremove 
all these inconveniences, and to produce an in- 
strument which cannot possibly injure the up- 
per leather, and which may be operated upon 
the welt after it is hammered down, thereby 
leaving a smooth and perfect surface, without 
the use of the Rand file, is the object of this in- 
vention. Figure 1 isa view of the instrument ; 
¢ is a broad flat guard formed by the extension 
and flattening of the shank, d, Nearly at right 
angles with the guard is the blade, f, having 
its cutting edge at g, set at an angle somewhat 
less than a right angle with the surface of the 
guard, for the purpose of pressing the welt 
down as it is cut. The instrument is operated 
as at B, in figure 2. The guard, c, being in- 
serted beneath the welt which is previously 
hammered down, and the tool is worked rapid- 
ly without the possibility of injuring the upper 
leather even in the most careless hands, while 
the surface which it leaves is smoother and 
more even than is produced by’ any other 
method of trimming the welt. 

More information respecting this instrument 
may be obtained of Sawyer & Clark, South 
Royalston, Mass. 

ee 
New Motive Power. 

An ingenious Swedish machinist, P. Lager- 
green, has invented a new power engine, in- 
tended to supersede steam. The moving force 
is the pressure of the atmosphere, which acts 
on a vacuum in a copper reservoir, connected 
with two cylinders provided with pistons, as in 














a common steam engine, The vacuum in the 
reservoir is produced by the admission of a 
certain quantity of alcohol and of atmospheric 
air, each time the machine makes a stroke. 
Explosive air is hereby produced, is fired at 
eech turn, and iustantly burns away; one of 
the pistons being at the same time opened, an 
atmospheric pressure is obtained equal to fif- 
teen pounds on the square inch, This machine 
is light and simple, and its fuel (alcohol) takes 
little space. Whether it will be superior to or 
cheaper than steam, is a question others muet 
decide.—[N. Y. Times, Aug. 11. 

[The above we have seen copied into a 
number of our cotemporaries. It is neither 
a hew motive power, nor does it possess 8 grain 
of modern science, in the line of inventions, to 
supersede steam. The same plan has been pro- 
posed over and over again, A patent was 
granted in 1823 to Samuel Brown, of London, 
for a gas vacuum engine, the vacuum of which 
was produced by mixing hydrogen and oxygen 
in a cylinder, and igniting them under a piston 
to produce a vacuum. The hydrogen of the 
alcohol referred to in the above is mixed with 
air, then ignited for the same purpose. It has 
also been proposed a number of times to ig- 
nite gunpowder under a piston to produce a 
motive engine, and Commissioner Ewbank sug- 
gested the benefits that might be derived from 
annihilating air under a piston, but the query 
was how to do this;—that was the rub. 

— te 
Americau Carriages. 

The well known coach yanufactories of the 
Messrs. Abbott and Lewis Downing, at Con- 
cord, N. H., employ 800 men, and turn out 
each year about one hundred and fifty stages, 
and nine hundred express and other wagons. 
These are ordered from every part of the Unit- 
ed States, and even South America and Aus- 
tralia—the greatest demand being from the 
newly settled States of our Great West.— 
Through the agency of the Messrs. Abbott, 
a stage company has been formed to run a 
daily line of coaches between the cities of Val- 
paraiso and Santiago, in Chili, and in their es- 
tablishment are several stages, elegantlyfinish - 
ed intended for this route 


- te —-- 
Miller’s Car Brake. 


The Detroit papers give an account of some 
experiments which were recently made near 
that city with the steam brake of Henry Miller, 
of that place, on a train of care. When the 
train of cars was running at the rate of 20 
miles per hour, it was brought to a dead stop 
by the brake in a distance of 15 rods without 
reversing the engine. When the train was 
going with a velocity of 30 miles per hour, it 
was stopped in a distance of 30 rods in 20 sec- 
onds of time. These were excellent teats of 
the working of this brake. 


e—_ > <a - oe 
Dederich’s Parallel Press. 


On page 384, in the description of Deder- 
ick’s Press, it was stated that it had been ap- 
plied as a cloth preas; this was not correct,— 
It is a new press which he has invented, that 
he has applied to the pressing of cloth, and 
which acts vertically. Messrs, Deering & Ded- 
erick make good machines at their Agricultu- 
ral Works, corner of Bleecker and Franklin 
Streets, Albany, N. Y. 

——————{.->- 2 
$570 IN PRIZES 

The Publishers of the ‘* Scientific American ” 
offer the following Cash Prizes for the fourteen 
largest lists of subscribers sent in by the 1st of 
January, 1855. 

$100 will be given for the largest list, 

$75 for the 2nd. S235 forthe Sth, 
65 for the 3rd, 30 forthe 9th, 
55 for the 4th, 25 for the 10th, 
50 for the 5th, 20 for the 11th, 
45 for the Gih, 15 for the 12th, 
40 for the 7th, 10 for the 13th, 

and $5 for the 14th. 


The cash will be paid to the order of each 
succeseful competitor ; and the name, residence 
and number of Subscribers seut by each will 
be published in the “Scientific American,” in 
the first number that issues after the lst of 
January, 80 as to avoid mistakes. 

Subscriptions can be sent at any time and 
from any post town. A register will be kept 
of the number as received, duly credited to 








the person sending them. 
(3 See new prospectus on the last page. 
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(Reported Officially for the Scientific American.) 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
Issued from the United States Patent Office 
YOR THE WEEK ENDING aveusT 15, 1854. 


Q.osisc Tas Movras or Borriss, £0., Airn-TIGaT—Ro- 
bert Arthur, of Washington, D.O.: 1 do not claim any 
method of rendering vessels air-tight by the aid oF eage 
or stoppers screwed or conan ted in places: but only 
the Tessel so contrived as to be made tight by means 
of a groove or receptacle containing 4 yie! ding medium 
which is to be penetrated by the caps or cover, with the 
receptacic so contrived that the bottle may be invert- 
ed to pour out its contents without spilling the liquid or 
pnidins mediam from the greove Or receptacle, as set 

orth. 


Peoerse Boors anp Ssozs—J. A. Bradshaw, of Low- 
eli, Mass.. I claim, first, the combination with the 
grooved wheel of the arm, for the parpose of present- 
ing the pegs to the wheels longitudinally, arranged and 
opera as set forth. 

Second, the application of the 
bination with the burr wheei and tube, as descri 

Third, the levers. pawl, and ratchet, on a grooved 
wheel, or their equivaicnts, arranged and combined as 
descrived 

Poarth. the clamps or forceps to receive the peg from 
the wheel, in combioation with the detectors the punch- 
es, and the double channe!, for the purpose of insuring 
Se aed presentation of the peg with the point down- 


rooved wheel in com 


“Fifth, the combination of the forceps, the wedge 
| driver and the adjustable stop screw, as set 
orth 
8.xtb, the apparatus for holding the boot or shoe dur- 
ing the operauon of pegging. consisting of the plate 
revolving upon the ring of the plate, and having the 
clanee. or their equivaients, the whole arrangedjas set 
orth. 

Seventh, the combination of the hinge joints, the 
shaft,and the levers or their equivalents, as and for 
the parpose set forth. 


Guiass Motps—Wm. Brooke, of Jersey City, N.J.: I 
claim the shoulder when used in combination with the 
cap plate and plunger, as set forth. 


Hor-Am Ranex anp Sipe Ovens—John H Cahill, of 
Philadeipnia, Ya : ldo not claim passing Iresh hot ‘air 
inte an oven. nor radiating flues applied to a range, 
with an elevated side oven independently of their pe- 
culiar mode of construction and arrang: ment. 

Bat i claun, first, the use of the fresh hot-air pipe, 
when constructed and combined with the hot-air cham- 
ben, and elevated side oven and vent hole, especially 

for the purpose of preventing the fumes or vapors aris- 
jog from the substances being cooked in the oven when 
in operation, from being drawn or forced out by the oven 
into the hot-air chamber. as desecri 

Secoud, 1 ciaim making the elevated side oven flues 
of square section, and uuited together by the partitions, 
as described, soas to leave equal aod fat s es in 
the oven and hot-air chamber, arranged so as to ra- 
diate heat therefrom on ail sides of the Oven. excepting 
the door side, and also se as %0 radiate heat into the 
hot air chamber from the flues on four sides of the oven, 
as described. 


-Ralipoan Car Baaxes—M. P. Coons, of Brooklyn, N. 

i do not claim ALY particular device, or the con- 
struction of any pian of leverage for the purpose of 
operating the brake, as that may he accomplished by 
various modes. 

Bat | claima lever form brake, which, when in action, 
shall bear and brake simultaneousiy, upon the 
wheels and ruils, the fricaon upon the latter supplying 
the braking force apon’ the former, aod the wuole be- 


piy «vip ura 
Peet 


init giv! es ~r) Ghent Uhenoes the steam in 
the boiler is allow a dapgerous de- 
gree of pressure, by placin Low alloy in 


ead of the fo xy! 


an aperture in 
arrangement of gauge cock, as spe- 


hud improv 


cite Faame—J congirue Te, Ot.: I 
claim the —-_ frame. 
that is to say, cast in wo pieces of is form that wh en 
pet together, as described. | tshall furnish bearipes 
the shaft and friction roller, both of iste shall 
rotected y= inj and ust or water, and also 
m being from tions in the frame, 


either ts yee or all 


hia, ees ™~ am aware Ly my BE ofthe di 
a bed are well known and in anes wa 
ly that pen. wr relates to the opera ~~. of the 
a —y | by hand, I therefore do not claim th 

jaim a ‘sliding rod of the peculiar form 
beds thee is to say. I claim forking the sliding deere in 
| @ manner as Foy SL, to inteptere with the king joints 
mo! 


and bumpers. but tion separ- 
ots from and inde indent of both. 
I also claim the slotted connecting rods attached to 

pee, Sz onus’ ng the oe oo 

rakes without interfering wi ordinary ban 
brake, or the hand brake in its A interfering with 
<r pepeeens any movement of the sliding rod, as spe- 
ci 4 


Harrzows—Jacob Myers of Powhatan uit. Ohio: I 
claim the trian, ar wines L;* the turned up- “4 
of the teeth, with their Sand sides 80 
havea tsedeney: from the plant when the imploment ‘s 
moving forward, constructed and arranged as set forth, 
for palverisin the earth and Saou facilitating the 
cultivation of cotton. 


Luis Kitys—Robert Neisch, of Le 4 York City: I 
a in combination with the ber, the air- 
as passage for the parvces of bringing in the 
ove the fre. as desc: 
claim, in combination vith Ay! arched fire 
chamber, the inclined and curved berth for concentra- 
ting the fuel and reyes the aay or heat towards 
the stack. as describ 


Usvoapine Coat anp orHer Cars—A. Patrick, of Al- 
leghany Co., Md.: 1 claim the manner of liberating the 
pin which holds the door of the car by a lever attached 
to said pin, calculated to lift it and open the door when 
the car enters upon a tilting frame. 

Aiso I claim the iron bar upon a na tilting frame forming 
a book to hold car: and at same @ means 
of ifting the lever to open the door of the car, or in 
other words, the combination of this lever and tilting 
frame to facilitate the unloading of mine cars. 


Sewine Macuines—S. H. Roper, of Worcester, Mass. : 
I claim the groove tube or thread passage, in combina- 
tion with a needle = to e epevale a arens.6 » descri- 
bed, bein, 2 purpose 0 rting 
the thread and S renting rit from iron or in: urious- 


gun by ihe action of the acta oof oeking the 
breech, while ethe hammer remains 
free to be raised in the ordinary way without movi 
lever. Ialso claim the arran, tof a broafl 
cavity in the face of the bas Fn, a sharp 50 0 
its reer ae = ont °) oo d move- 
ment 0 eech, ani ropes: ted motion 
of the hammer, su’ Ses erein Dy ne for 
the of ‘ini the, eo expe from the 
nipple. I also 4 e com are rs) Le mouth 
piece attached to tube. 
= a, with 4 * Seobed Coase ereheotiog for- 


ie, and of me short’ Rae. which is 
held in front Por ig mouth piece by a spring, and bas 
a wedge shaped Dn em extending forward from th 
i te to the tongue, when 
seit cen meme titra ap shanovar as roe 
ple and supp! a cap whenever the breec'! 
}- -T— , as specified. 
Supe fisgeene <1. 2. Wait and L. P. Wait, of Water- 
loo, 8. C.: We are aware that two shafts have been 
one or both of which have been operated 
by gears or some equivalent device. Ey ay I a do 
claim the agi 


tatip d deliverin: —- 
met operate ay but we 
than the other, and putting 


pe Raxes—Moses D. Wells, of Wersaptows, ies : 
Iam aware that various forms of spring bars are in 
use for holding @e teeth of horse rakes. I therefore 
make no claim to nor to anti-friction roll- 
ers of themselves. do the "described meth- 
be of by wy Be 5 tie sesite of the rake teeth, by t the 
reverse an rollers, arranged and operating 
as se! ‘ 
ULATORS FOR LicutninG Rops—Timothy U. Webb, 
et | I = not claim making the out- 
D 


of Jersey City. 
side of the ith a horizontal groove in the 
middle, and a flange on each side of the groove. 


But I claim ng the ny | convex in the 


manner and for the purposes 


mtina Lone-Narpep Fasrics—Wm. A. White, of 
Roxbury, Mass.: I claim the described process of color- 
ing and and Anish & napped after the fibers have 
been laid in one * itreetion by the ordinary or common 
preease of finishing them ; the ad ney consisting 
and turning the and down upon 


the cloth in a contrary direction, ‘od Grindion figures 
or devices upon them in one or mo: and finally 

returning the fibers or Cary ng them to their original 
position or direction, as set 


Go_p AMALGAMATORS—A. r Waals of San Francisco, 
Cah: iclaim the method described 


for omnes 
id in hollow revolving cylinders horizon 
ogee, said anes, urea. or trunnion teins holiow to 
admit the pulverized quartz or ore from one —— 
into another, the in ets through the trunnion be' 
A apf bao outs: the said cylinders 
connec y or pipes grooves turne 
the axes or vennioes, and we fitted into the grooves 
and covered by the flanges; the whole being so con- 
nected as to make them water or stea ht, and so 
orepages 00 ive afallof about six inches to each 
cyline er, — cylinders containing rollers, nmaves, 





ly springing back or towards the cloth 
ter the release of the thread from the needle, as de- 


“t do not claim the invention or employment of a slide 
or an equivalent contrivance to close down on the barb 

and over the opening of the hook of a needle: nor do 
I claim the application‘of such closing slide to a hook 
needle, in such manner that said slide shall play or 
move in a groove made in the pod of the needle. as the 
same does in the vos tented by William Wicker- 


a 9 e the 1 

I claim the mode of pplying the clos slide to 
the “needle, toat is, the shank of the needle 
tubular, cal teneate oath closing slide wit en osama, 
whereby such closing slide is better protected from ac- 
cident, or being broken by catch’ in the cloth or 
ead, or otherwise broken, as it is 


a peci: 
And in combination with the thread bandon, 1 Iclaim 
the lip or nipper pee oces io in niZper, th 
for the purpose 0: e thread, and enabli 
needle to draw ‘Schools fato the clozh, as spec 
T also c 7 A. the above described improved mode of 
t 





ing adjustable and self-acting through the 
agency of ap eccentric or cam, ing, or resisting 
point between the brake and car, all for the purpose set 
forth. 


Torwive Inazeoo.sr Forus—A. D. Crane, of Newark: 
N. J.. | do not claim tne principle ef the cutting irreg- 
ular surfaces by meansof acutter or s series of cutters 
revolving in contact with the materials to be cut, said 
materials also revoiving in the same direction with the 
said cutters. 

But i claim the cutting wheel combined to gether, 
guided, and controlled, as set for th. 


Races—D. M. Cummings, of Enfield, N. H.: I claim 
the mode of fastening the head of the rake to the han- 
die or tail by the use of the head fastener con 
the socket, and the clasp, ia combination with the han- 
die, tne head. and the screw. as set forth. 


Hasp Passs—B. F. Day, of Philadelphia, Pa.: I am 
aware thet levers and toggies have been ina va- 
riety of preasez ; these | do note 

Bat I ciaim so arranging the levers, toggle, and fol- 
lower, that by grasping the handies of the levers in the 
band of the operator, wne platen shall be brought down 
hard upon the bed, the whole being arranged for the 
purpose of a seal hand press, as set forth. 


BECURING Hoss to AxLas—Oook Darling, of  Utien, H. 

: i de not claim the hoiding on the wheel by means 

of a groove encircling the front end of the axle, because 

that feature of the tastening has been used before :— 

neither do | claim operating the guard plates, or collar 

closing over the groove by means of the key in front, 

. But i claim the combination and arrangement of the 

several parts, viz, the axle with the conical end, the 

guard plates, and the means of operating the same by 
the use of the key in front. 


, POSOHES axp Dries ron Poscuing Watce Hanps—A. 

L. Dennison, of Roxbury, Mass: [ claim the construc- 
ot. and arrangement of the panch and die, as set 
forth, the punch being of elementary parts, formed to 
thesame figure,or nearly so,in their cross 
throughout their whole uepth, and braced between 
biocks or clamps made to the figure of the article to be 
formed, by which constructiou the most delicate and 
complex punch can be formed ina cheap and aes. 
tious manner, aad ome renewed or changed, and 
being throughout of the same magnitude, are readily 
and perfectly hardened, without io jury, which has 
heretefore been found an imsuperabie difficulty in 
puoching small delicate work. 


PLows—Joshua Gibbs, of Canton, Obie: I claim, first, 
makiog the working surface of toe mold — in the 
form of asection of the interior surface ofa hollow ee 
inder, the center or axis of said cylinder 
or searly parallel horizontally 3 13 ag of the ra 
board or bottem of the piow as d@ 


Lames—Joseph Harris. Jr., of adie cenit I claim 
the ee and constraction of the lamp, as de 
scribe 


Sarevy ApPanatos ror Srxam Borers—A. H. Judd, 

of St. Louis, Mo.; i claim passing the stem of the valve 
through aneulargement in the sap} tube, by 
which | am enabled w give short bearings to said stem 
for the purpose of preventing it from 
ed in ite bearings by oxyd tion, or th ——e 
heat upon the earthy matter driven through th e same, 
when the valve is opened, and also for the purpose 
producing a fulier aud clearer sound. when the valve is 
opened, and aiso for the Ch mene @ fuller 
and clearer sound, when the valve is ope 
nen by the escape of steam througn Pthe ordinary 


ock. 
5 ay claim removing portions of the sides from that 
its inner 


art S the valve stem which passes 
Bearia ©. 20 a8 to leave narrow bearing surfa- 


pony eand steady the valve, for the parpose of 
preventing said vaive stem from becomin, 
Within ite mner bearing epertare, and also 


es 


of | movement of the 





rods to one crank pin, 
viz , by the sealestions from the rods and the covering 
tube or ferrule, as specified. 


Tury-TaBLes—J. ©. Robie, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
claim, first, balancing the ae S of the tate 
upon a transverse central er sui 

resting upon ae roller a in = line htervecting 
the line of the axis table rotates, 
in such @ manner that th the table, a. in an horisontal 
position, is elevated or has its rails above those of the 
track, to — = the free ye of the table over its 
under suppo: r bearing dso that the table may 
be rocked ety facility from its center, or tilted to = ng 
the ends of its on either side of the 

shaft into line or level with the rails of the track, ‘or 
the 9 purseme Os t forth. 

Second, 1 amy claim the manner described of holding 
the table steady at its horizontal set whilst rotating, 
and tilting or depressing it on either side of the balane: 
ing axle when required, by ee 
to bear upon the roller carriag ¢ operating in con- 
nection with the roller carriage aad le, as set forth. 


Macuin 


equivalents. in such a manner that said series of pat- 
terns and blocks ahait have corresponding compound 
rotary me longitudinally reciprocating movements im- 


par them, as set —— 

I also claim s weight of the putter wheel 
—s a series of rota’ = longitudinally a roegreee 

patterns, w patterns are c 

chucks for a series of blocks, in such a manner that cor- 
yapendiag movements shall imparted to said pa’ 
terns and blocks, and said blocks be so situated as to bbe 
operated upon ons the cutters, as set forth. 


Comprise Woo! as. G. Sargent, of Lowell, Mass. : 5 
—¥ first, yoy out and stapling the ma 
set forth, previous, to commnensing e combing oper: 


_, a 
I claim the continuous motion of the nippers 
or or het parts © which .—~ ween the yee. whereby I 
th thang, ths didhoens tamstn eoaomes par 
same time, the different s 
ing simul Sen” diferent ve portions ¢ 


ceed taneously 

mpteriel without e necessity of 

of them for the 

retrograde motion « of any of of the 
I claim the method PEF 


eat 
window, whichever ver way the car may be moving, 
residue of the = ow remaining at ‘at tho tame time cov- 
ered, as descri 


oneal sb bea Ramey 23 N.Y.: 
and vibratory 

ihe barrel Uy a single for. 
lever, viz. : 





securing it in contact wil aoe neh 
return motion 


ward and 
by means means of the sumpioen gromind i Gaui 
and a wedge surface, agains’ 
fever acting saccessiv vely, substantially as t which sald 
| produces respec 


pal and sory mesien 6 
pd mm my itudinal motion 


aa 
the lever, and 


i 








jogous arrangements to pro- 
uce friction. scour the ore, and p 


e 
with. gulckailver, the whole arranged and wanes as 
se 


rpemne Boots anv SHoers—William Kidder, (assignor 
to William Kidder & Seceaes Hunt.) of Newbury, 

= fine d the m for Miva — : 
machine, and the machinery for ng the pegs, a 
feeding mechanism by which under the movement of 
the awl and stoc feeding or regulating of the 
feeding ¢ ‘= machine along on the sole is effected. 

m the combination of mechanism by which 
the teeding ‘of me machine is regulated while the ma- 
chine is held in the hand and eg py and along 
on the edge of the sole as stated, the said combination 
being the serrated wheel, the spring catch, the slide, 
and the cam on the awl driver or stock. 

l also claim the combination of the movable or slid- 
ing peg receiver with the carrier, and the awl 
driver or sr - same applied and made to 
operate as 8 


Wim mapas fi Beach, of Il,: I 
ih | S's Bisa ts i segues STK th areas sna 
e m aD 

clined = AS ee 


Cooxine Stoves—Francis Heller & Elias Young, 
Cincinnati, Onio. ¢ 


he 
Great Trial of Reaping Machines. 

A trial between a Reaping Machine ot J. L. 
Wright, of Chicago, Ill, and one of J. H. 
Many’s of Rockford, Ill., took place at Squaw 
Prairie, Ill, on the 26th of last month. The 
trial was for a prize of $1,500. The contest 
occupied parts of five days: the judges were 
M. L. Dunlap, H. Miller, and R. Emerson, Jr. 
The machines are known by the names of “ At- 
kin’s Self-raking Reaper,” (Wright's, which 
has been illustrated in our columns,) and the 
adjustable combined Reaper and Mower of Mr. 
Many. Each machine was to cut 20 acres in 
one day, and the points to be decided were, 
the relative amount of manual labor in Raking, 
Binding, and Shocking. We have received 
the report of the judges,——but the result éf the 
trial and the report are anything but satisfac- 
tory. The machines cut down their 20 acres 
each per day, with ease, and they did their 
work well; but the judges made the trial a 
drawn game. Each machine has superior qual- 
apes and the report speaks of both 
with enthusiasm. 

ae = oe 
A Great Railway Bridge. 

Some of our Western exchanges speak of 

the bridge of the Illinois Central Railway Com- 


circular | pany, over the Illinois River at La Saile, as ful- 


ly equal to any structure of the kind in Amer- 
ica. It extends across from bluff to bluff, is 
more than half a mile long, and seventy feet 
high, supported by seventeen massive stone 
piers and the abutments. The estimated cost 
is $750,000, The lower floor is for common 
vehicles, the upper for cars, Spanning, as it 
does, the entire valley of the Lllinois, it can 
be seen ata great distance up and down the 





river, and the effect is exceedingly imposing. 
The American railway companies at the pres- 








ent day, build works which in ancient times 
would be considered monuments that required 
the whole available wealth of a nation to con - 
struct. 

—_——=> oe" 
Sulphuric Acid—Phosphate of Lime—Chemical 
Ignorance. 

The French Academy of Science at a recent 
sitting received a communication of a discovery 
which may become very advantageous. In 
some experiments made at the laboratory of 
the Sorbonne, the operator has succeeded, by an 
ingenious employment of chlorohydric acid act- 
ing in presence of charcoal, in decomposing the 
sulphate of lime (plaster) in such a manner as 
to extract sulphuric acid from it, and to obtain 
from bones, either first transformed into animal 
at | black, or in a natural state, all the phosphorus 
they contain. With regard to the former of 
these results, the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid by means of sulphate of lime is one of the 
great desiderata of practical science, and there 
will be from the latter a great advantage in di- 
minishing the price of phosphorus by a more 
simple and rapid production.” 

[We have seen the above paragraph in at 
least a dozen of our exchanges. Our cotempo- 
raries should be exceedingly careful of such 
notices. The ingenious employment of “ hy- 
drochloric acting in the presence of charcoal 
in decomposing the sulphate of lime,” is certain- 
ly a puzzler. The use of hydrochloric acid to 
obtain sulphuric acid from plaster of Paris 
would be a very foolish operation, as it would 
be using a dear to obtain a cheaper acid. Sul- 
phuric acid is now used to decompose bones, 
to render them soluble in water, and how in 
the name of science and common sense the 
above-described new discovery can be a desider- 
atum, as stated, of practical science, and di- 
minish the price of phosphorus, is more than 
we can conceive. The whole paragraph ex- 
hibits a great amount of chemical ignorance. 

me 
To Destroy Rose Bugs. 

Mxssrs, Epirors.—Under your “ Scientific 
Memoranda” head of the 29th ult., I notice a 
method for destroying the rose bug, which, 
though doubtless an effectual remedy, is not 
always to be obtained, and if obtained must 
I} have a limitation in quantity. May I suggest 
a remedy that I have used with satisfactory re- 
sults for many years, which is within the reach 
of all, without limitation of supply, and in 
point of economy to be commended to consider- 
ation. 

Air-slacked lime is my remedy, and I apply 
it as follows, viz.:—I attach a sieve, (with 
rather coarse meshes) to a common cane fishing 
rod, the elasticity of which aids materially in 
sifting the lime upon the vines, trees, &c, and 
at night before the dew falls to any extent, 
sift it upon the foliage infected with the insect, 
and have never had occasion to repeat the ap- 
plication more than once, or been troubled a 
second time the same season. By this simple 
process I have saved my roses, grapes, and 
trees, while my neighbors have lost all. 

Yours, B. T. E. 

Boston, Mass., July 29th, 1854. 

_——_—s-2-o—___—_ 
Boiler Feeder. 

On page 323, (June 13) there were publish- 
ed the claims of a patent for an improvement 
in feeding and regulating the hight of water in 
steam boilers, granted to H. ©. Sergeant, of 
Cincinnati. Having been inquired of regard- 
ing the nature of the invention, we would 
state that it simply consists of an arrangement 
and combination of valves and a float within a 
box, which has means of communication with a 
reservoir of water and with the steam and 
water spaces of the boiler, by means of which 
the boiler is continually supplied with water 
from the reservoir, and the desired level is 
thus maintained. 

mee 
Bad American Flour. 

The Belfast ‘Mercantile Journal,” an Irish 
paper, asserts that American flour is now los- 
ing its character in the Liverpool market, and 
that it is inferior to the French. It asserts 
that No. Lisa disgrace to American millers. 
We regret this exceedingly, and hope it is not 
true. Our millers must not permit their an- 
cient fame to be thus depreciated. 




































































Scientific American. 





W. H. D.,of Ot.—We have seen attachments to piano- 

fortes for turning the leaves of music, »perated by a 
pedal, but yours may be different from the one we have 
in mind. 

1. 8., of O.—Fusible alloy, we think, has been used 
for the purpose you specify, but if it has not, the use 
of it for that purpese would not be patentable. 

M. W. Jr., of Oala.—Glass is an old device for bearings 
on light machinery and its adaptation to heavy work 
would not be patentable. Sewing machines are so nu- 
merous that itis difficult telling whose is the best for 
certain work. See advertisement in another column 
for a good machine. 

8 H., of Ill.—Your sketch presents the well knowu 
machine of Blanchard for turning irregular forms, and 
is not patentable. 

J. B., of Pa.—The sketch of the smut machine you 
enclosed is as familiar to us as that class of machines 
themselves—nothing new in it. 

L, W. N., of Mass.—The sample you have sent us of 
dust does not contain any gold. The dust of gold is 
easily detected ; it becomes malleable with the blow of 
a hammer: is ductile,and not bristle, and is generally 
of a dull color in comparison with the glassy specks in 
your dust. 

J.A.L., of Ill.—Poultices of linseed meal are the best 
remedies that we know of for boils. We do not know 
of any remedy for your pump; the work is heavy be- 
cause it is just lifting the water thirty feet high, and it 
is no easy job to lift three pailsfull that hight. 

8.0.B,of Phil—Yours has been received and will 
meet with attention. 

I. C., of Vt.—We agree with you as to the cause of the 
boiler explosion at the Manchester Lumber Company’s 
Works ; it was over-pressure. In some boilers a small 
plate has been applied, the strength of which is placed 
below that of the boiler, so as to give way by pressure 
above the standard. In several instauces this has been 
successful. 

I. B. C., of Md.—Parker’s water wheel is undoubted - 
ly as good asany in use. There are conflicting opin- 
ions and interests in regard to such questions. Experi- 
ence, however, is a good teacher,and Parker's wheel 
has had a fair share of it. Other excellent wheels can 
be procured, but as you ask about this particular one. 
we speak of it only. It may not be as good jor your 
privilege as others. A machine moved by clockwork 
for keeping away insects is not new, but quite old. 

John Flynn, 8t. Louis, Mo.—wishes to obtain infor- 
niation about a drawing instrument called the “ Eidog- 
raph,” invented by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburg. Oan 
some one inform him about it? 

8. P. W., of Ohio.—You are liable for the use of the 
Ventilating chimney since the issue of the patent, un- 
less you can prove yourself the original inventor. 

H. T. B., of N. ¥Y.—The claims of the patent referred 
to are for a combination of elements and not for specific 
devices, independent of the combination. You can use 
the rotary cutter without danger, it is public property. 

W.H. M., of Tenn.—Applications are examined and 
patents issued in the order in which they are classed, 
except in cases in which the claims so nearly resemble 
those undergoing examination, as to render an inter- 
ference probable ; in which case they are taken up and 
examined. Youcan sell your machines after filing an 
application, with safety, providing your invention does 
not infringe upon any machine already patented. You 
can sell prospective rights, but of course can give no 
title which will assure the party purchasing that the 
invention will be patented. Your third query must be 
made to some counsellor atlaw. An engraving of the 
style and siz2 you specify would cost you about fifteen 
dollars. 

W. Mc O., of Pa.—The government fees are the same 
to all citizens for patents, whether females or minors. 
Your father would have the control of your patent if 
you should obtain one, until you came to maturity. 

J.R. A., of New York.—There is no doubt but that 
your plan for constructing and operating fire engines 
is new and patentable, but we should not like to say it 
will operate well. We would advise you to construct a 
model and let us see the operation of the machine. 

J.T., of Tenn.—We lack faith in your apparatus for 
the cure of cholera, and therefore must decline insert- 
{ng your remarks to illustrate your contrivance. 

R. A. G., of N. Y.—Using plank or boards as a substi- 
tute for the concrete which forms the basis of the Russ 
or other pavements, would not be patentable. 

W. F.R., of Pa.—If the novelty of your invention 
consists solely in the peculiarity of your cam, it is not 
patentable. A cam of whatever shape, for producing 
ever so novela motioa, is not the proper subject of a 
patent. 

W. RB. D., of Tex.—We do not engage in the purchase 
or sale of machinery, and have sent your letter to Mr. 
Hills, whose advertisement appears in another/column, 
for him to reply to. 

J.8. P., of Tex.—We have examined your cotton 
press, and we see nothing init of a patentable charac- 
ter. 

T. H. M., of Ga.—If you will give the date of the 
patent you enquire about, we will try to give you the 
information soligited. 

Z. B., of N. C.—We have amended your specification 
and returned it to the files of the office. 

—, of Covington, Ky.—No signature to your letter— 
please repeat your requests again, as we have not pre- 
served the letter- 

T. McE. H,, of Wis.—We have mailed your. note to 
Mr. 8., but do not know anything about his iron hous- 
e8., 


Money received on accouat of Patent Office business 
for the week ending Saturday, Aug. 19 :— 

T. M., of N. Y., #30; W.4T., of Del., $25; J.G. 0., 
of Mass., $20; G. W.8., of N. J., 20; J. 8.G., of Mich., 
$55 ; E. L. H., of N. Y., $20; A. D. R., of Mo., $30; A. E. 
of N. Y., #55; H.B., of Ct., $30; R.D., of Ct., $20; H. 
F. B., of Ind., $25; L. B.D. of R. 1. $20; R. M.8., of 
N. Y., 680; H. & B., of Ill, 30; 8. & B., of Mich., $30; 
E. ©. F., of Ot., $25; F. & A, W., of Pa., $300; E. J. P, of 
Mass., $20; T. & W., of Mo., #10; J. W. 8., of Ot., #7; O. 
C., of L. I., $25; B. W. R., of N. ¥., 625. 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Pat- 
ent Office during the week ending Saturday, Aug. 19:— | £ 

B. H. W., Mo.; J. G. ©., of Mass.; W. & T., of Pa.; T. 
P. K., of Pa.; H. F. B., of Ind.; L.B. D., of R. L.; BE. W. 
R,of N. ¥.; 0. O.of L.L; E.0.F., of Ot.; 0. A. BR. of 





oy Iowa; J. W.8., of Ot. 
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Terms of Advertising. 
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Advertisements exceeding 16 lines cannot be admitted ; 
neither can engravings be inserted in the advertising 
columns at any price. 

S27" All advertisements must be paid for before insert 
ing. 
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All business 
charge is strictly confidential. Private consultations 
held with inventors at their office from 9 A. M. until ¢ 
P.M. Inventors, pocorn, pose netincur the 
of attending -  peretn, 
arranged by letter. Models can be sent 
express, or other convenient medium. 
“Gieving Agents Weosted is the 
a 
taatiftios 


our 
led. This 





UROPEAN PA 


ere 
own § aed agentsin the chief a, ties ; 

ables us to communicate direc th Patent Depart 
mepts.and to save much time and expense to applicants. 








AMES BOG ARDUS—Corner of Center and Duane 

_ Streets, invites attention to the Cast Iron Buildings 
which he first introduced and patented. The mode of 
putting them together is the most simple — perfect o 
any yet known. Combining unequalled advantages of 
economy, strength, and durabilit vis the most beautiful 
— raceful designs, which would be too costly in stone, 

produced in iron at a trifling expense. ey can 

be t taken down, removed. and re-erected without iery, 
and ifthe whole interior were omens b; ore, the iron 
building would remain firm as eve ared 
to carry out designs for public or —e. iputidioone ight- 
houses, towers, &c., and refers to the Piowing gentl 
men, ya whom he has already erected buildings sa 
A. 8. A & Co., Sun Building, Mr, 8. M. Shoomaber, ¥ 
Adams v3 "Oe. and Mr. Larrabee, Baltimore ; #4 F. 
Coyle, and Mr. M. Shanks, Washington ; Messrs. Tatham 
& Brothers, Beekman street, Messrs. Hopkins ne Brothers 
Barclay street, Messrs. H. Sperry & 
adjoining the Tabernacle, and Dr. J. Miihau, ~~ 
way, New York. Others are cautioned against erecting 
or using these buildings without the consent of the in- 
ventor, as he is determined to defend his patent against 
ees. 
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HE NEW BRICK pant yee Se now in daily 
operation # my yard,on Locust . If driven 
by steam, the clay is taken from the + passed 
through a pulverizer, (which removes the stone) into 





the soak pit, where it reeeives the water, thence to the 
machine, which L Le to make six anda 4 revo- 
lutions out five bricks h time, 


or 1,750 Watson an ‘Ger including contingencies. a 
men and six boys, all common laborers, take 
from the pit and place the bricks on the floor. It there 
be no stone the pulverizer is not required ; the clay is 
then thrown into the pit, mixed with water, and after 
remaining al! “as is ready for — Machine, #425 ; 
Pulverizer, $75, pa maa to work 

50 2° 18 H. BMUrH, Baltimore, Md. 





EW PATENT FLOUR AND GRAIN MILL— 

Patented June 6th, 1854. The subscriber is finishing 
the following =: 8 twenty Ea. price $100; 6 thirty 
inch, $200 ee feet, $300; 2 four feet, and will 
pay $1,000 a any pt mill as durable, simple, econo- 
mical of power, which will grind as much m one 
dressing, which will heat the flour and meal as little, 
and is as easily keptin order. Outs sent to post-paid 
applications, and liberal commissions allowed to agents 
for cash orders. EDWARD HAR iN, — eowe. 
Conn., July 24th. sole owner of all interest in *s a 


ent right 
ACHINISTS TOOLS—SHRIVER & BROS., Cum- 
berland, Md., (on B. and O. Railroad, midway be- 
tween Baltimore and the Ohio River.) manufacturers of 
Lathes, Iron Planers, Drills and other = Fn 








‘wy SAWYER’s PRIZE—I beg to call attention 
to the engraving and description of improv: 
Gate for re-action water wheels, as published in No. 48, 
this verre. Sci. Am. The invention is secured by pat- 
ent, and I am desirous of selling rights. Itisa valuable 
ye aa, TF, ‘Adare ay 
vestmen ess me, aT 
Bad Axe o., ° Wis, . L, TURNER. tf 





HE NEW BRICK MACHINE-~—If driven a a 
horse me ber is Sap E se > Deane, ond cose each suc- 
cessive lay: turated ; ail 
night it is shovelled into By ee e. They were ——y “4 
merly built of two — four and five mold. By a recent 
improvement the of the shaft is increased with- 
out changing the galt of the horse, and thus the smaller 
size can make 1000 bricks per hour, worked by four men 
and four boys. it is liable t to no agg exce e : 
stone, which is apt to breax a mold. 
further particulars in a pamphlet soa ine 
stregtons on brick burning, address F 
SMITH, Baltimore, Md. 





JM eater fa -—8. O. Mn No. 12 LA tg CR 
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thes, Universal Chucks ; Bower, Hand, 4 Ratchet 
rae; vores nad Saccion Pomas: 7 Planing Ma- 
8 5 ‘8 an 's 
— ; Dick's ae and Shears: — 
ennoning Belting ; 
Corn Mills : Harrison's ot Milles Mu 8 Stones Grind: 
stones, bo. Letters, to be noticed, musi be post-paid. 





ANTED-—In plete Woolen Mill Pp Philadel- 


phia, an experienced W — Dyer of d char- 
ap perteotiz 80) pete rf ed,—one w yt dye 
eof ou ¢ may be req cer- 

tainty , and keep tes without ¥ varying J any 
‘of ne seas others than suc By need 


e themsel di: 
uate with particulars P,Q. A.’ No. 18 Okesnut rf i 
e 


ORTHVILLE MACHINE WwoRK 
ry of Machinists Tools, consisting of Engine Lathes, 
‘ower  Wlesern, Hand Lathes, Engine le turning 


chair stuff, all of the most improved patterns and quality 
of knee Worcester, Northville, Mass.. August 
9, 1854. GLEASON. wO 





STABLISHED os gal Instruments. Out 4 
ane ilastrated’ Gatalogue furnished o a 


bt Opdchae'@ thas Sot 


ut street, Philedeiphia. 


ge 9960 “he best article made : 0 be 





Pa 
mag pine Ane Roe, Sp ad Sake 





Srares eee 


. Baw 2 e! '. ior jhe 
P'sicrens, 0 or e racy. or 


mary, rement tin “ worki the 
team nes when the steam is cu 
lowed to act ively,” for seven years 

uty ree of said Pa efent, which takes place 


ayy be heard at the 
Patent Of “Otice, on. Me Monaay. the Ist of fm oy next, 
at 13 0’ 


ified to Ly 
and show cause, if -t “is Sey have." = said tion 
t not to be =e. 


an ted in accord- 
e vrales of the fe office, which will be furnish- 


odjgu applica testimony in the case will be closed on the 22d of 
and other papers relied upon 

as Neots ‘must be in the office on or before the morn- 
rory ot e arguments, ifany, within ten days 


dered, also, that this pote bs Dablished in the 
Union, Intelligencer, and 





ashington, 
D. C.: Evening Ar, Philadelphia. | Pa: “Scientific 
American, pew ao. » and Post, Massachasetts. 
ry a pe oe os - reeks pepvenas to the 
of January next, the of { ng 
shone . CHARLES MASON, 
Commissioner of Patents. 


P &—Editors of th @ grove please copy. 
and send their bills to Patent Of Omice, with n “toe 
con taining this notice. 





1L! OIL! O1L.!—Fer railroads, steamers, and for 
machinery and ing—Pease’s Improved Ma- 
chinery and Burning i will save any per cent., and 
will not gum. This oil possesses qualities vitally essen- 
tial for lubricating and burning. and found in no other 
oil. It is offered tot pe poe m the most reliable, 
thorough, and Cae most skiliful engi- 
neers and machinists ropounse its ior and cheap- 
er than any other, and the on) oli t at isin all cas- 
es e,and will not ph, e* -‘Setentific Ameri- 
can,” after several tests, pronounced it “superior to 
ey have ever used for machinery.” . For 
cal only by the inventor and manufacturer 
T 8. PEASE, 61 Main st., Buffalo, 
23a orders filled for any part of the Wanea 
pibeeen d Europe. 49 2° 





EWING MACHINES—CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 

pi lon, wr) tea sel coasroverey, be peswoen 
lowe. 5 Boe nger as been am’ 
vd. r’s celebrated Sewing Machines 

e, notwith- 

mich adverse verdicts and a may now be 

parebane’ and used without ong ques uestion of the right 

usethem. We as the public eqplnet baying sny 

of the numerous inferior machines in the market. They 

all te and one, and some of them several, of our pa- 
tents, those who attempt to use eee will be ere 


cuted. I. M. SINGER & OO., 323 Broadway. 


Power Planer. which will plane 8 feet in length, 14 
nehes wide and 12 inches deep, and made in a superior 
manner, will please call at the office of the Meriden 
Machine Co., 15 Gold. cor. Platt Ay New York City, or 
any commanication by mail directed to the office or at 
the factory (West Meriden, Ot.) will meet with prompt 
attention. 48 3* 


yap SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Harvard 
University.—The next Term of this Institution will 
open on the 8ist day of August, 1854, and continue 20 
weeks. Instruction by Recitations, Lectures, and Prac 
tical Exercises pooerding to the ay of A ~J e study, 
sy in Anato y by Messrs. Bo tany bz 
; Ohe mistry. 7 avalytical ana 5 Roti by 
Prof. Horsford : Comparative pnaton and Physiolo- 
by Prof. Wyman; Engineering by Prof. Eustis: _ 
ematics by Prof. Pierce: Minereloay by Prof. 
Physics, by ‘prof, Lovering ; Zool and Geology by 
Prof. Agassiz. For further information concerning the 
Bchool <Dplication may be made to Prof. EB. N. Hors- 
ford, Dean of the Faculty. 
Cambridge, Mass., July, 1854. a7 4° 


Prower| PLANERS—Those in want of a small 





ETALLIC OIL—In most of the Fire lisurance 
Companies of this city and Philadelphia, parties 
using Oumberland Brothers’ Patent Metallic Oil, can 
effect insurance on their factories, . at the same rate 
of premium as if they used sperm oil. This privilege is 
extended to no boo oil manufactured for ay | 
urposes. r sale in quanti to suit purchasers by 
" ’ OOKNEY & 


Biggbothoest, N. J., office 67 Exchange Place, N Y 


OR SALE LOW —A second-hand six horse Steam 
F Engine and Boiler, with all the fixtures. Address 
OODRUFF, New Britain, Ot. «& wil 





NIVERSAL SCROLL CHUCKS—Thoee in want 

of a superior article and of various sizes will please 
call or address at the office of the Meriden Machine 
Oo., 15 Gold st, cor Platt st., Sew York Oity. ad =. 


SEFUL DISCOVERY—For #1, post-paid, I will 
send to one address instructions how to draw or 
mark out a correct scroll of any size and proportions, 
wit! © same ease and as quick asa circle can es- 
cribed with the compasses, and the figure will be more 
ar and equally correct with the goompetet ical scroll 

that requires so much time and See fic eoowece* to 
lag oa A. BELCH 


Rivies, Ohio. 
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Shearer he cently eich 


ere 3 
Suiting ag EG gievs and eran 
eads. Staves prepared by thie process are worth to 


@ cooper to 40 t more when fin- 
ed J encther way. Ap ion 1, i on 
thin staves. Apply .. Aa- 
burn.N. Y., or at the Orystal Palace. bast 





Ly ge d Teeth 7 by rca Ky. 
of Ken an enth s ts. — 
etors ei ita Kentocky dive Work 
respectfu nform row mpanies an e 
public generally, that, having completed their e-tab- 
ay Ty er are now pad ared to receive and execute 
dispatch Lig B.S contract 
ae igcomotiven assenger, ight, Grqvel, 
ars. of every style and potters. as well 
ail kinds of ine and Bookings ‘ikepaie r rai ailroads. 
Particular attention wil “a te Saeen 
they have every taallit: y ey Diy ‘4 
contract on se me for building 
Machine Tools, suc ning En; gines, Lathes, Plan- 
ers, Drill Lape Toy and sh maping Machines of 
avin: a large Foundry 
— -f a 
be filled with promp 
any pa Seater A be fers on aiert rt notice. 
Double and ane piste and h of all s 
constantly on hand. Commun ca ions or 0} - must 
ba addressed to OLMSTED, TENNEYS & P. 
e, 


IG URON—Scotch and American; also English 

Boiler Plate and Sheet Iron, for sale at the lowest 

partes prjocs. by @. 0. ROBERTSON, 135 Water ae 
e, 


OHN PAKSHLEY, No.6 and 7 Howard st.. New 
Haven, Ct., panera of Machinists’ Tools, 
and & has now finishing off 3% Ep ne 
Lathes. 6 feet Gears, 4 feet between centers, 16 ine 
swing, and weighs about 1100 Ibs. These Lathes bave 
back and screw gear, jib rest, with screw feed, and the 
ros is so arranged that the too! can Ly justed i, any 
int the work may Lp N withoa' teni 
Pool, hence they possess al! the good di qualities of of thre ib 
and the weight lathe; they are of 
an . Pri ge! Lathe with count shaft and pulleys, er 
with full = of the lathe, can 
had by sdaressing 9 above, t-paid. Aliso four 80 
horse power verti ion Steam nes with two cylinders. 
Price of engine with pump heater, #800 cash. For 
particulars address as above. 


ATENT RIGHT FOR SAUE.-We are read 

dispose of the Patent Right, (or ony part oF it of 
the best Stone Drilling Machine now in use, or we are 
prepared to furnish working machines at very reason- 
able prices, these machines wil! drill from 1 to 7 inches 
in diameter. and 100 feet deep, and can be worked by 
Hand, Horse, or Steam Power, one machine perfor ming 
the work of twenty-five men. For further particulars 
and circulars with cuts address JAS. T. WHITTEMORE, 
Agent American Manufacturing Oo., 39 Btate we ae 

n, 








KONARD & WILSON—No. 60 Beaver st, and 108 
Pearl st, have constantly on hand and for sale & 
full assortment of Machinists’ and Carpenters’s Tools, 
embracing ovary variety of Engine and Hand Lathes, 
tron Planing Hochines, — and Tenoning Ma- 
chines, Wood Planers, &c. ather Belting of all 
sizes made of the best oak Rt butts, stretehed on 
powerful machines, riveted and c 2mented. eu 
ALMER’S PATENT LEG—" The best qgotianes 
ever inverted.” Pamphlets containing testi- 
monials of the first American and Buropean surgeons, 
and other information eoncernin YI nvention sent 
gos: to all who apply to PALMER & OO., ok Loe 
or 876 Chesnut st, Philadelphia. 


, oy BErany rune MACHINE. 


e Supreme Court of the U.8., at the Term of 
andy having denied that the | yy ~ 
to Nicholas G, Norcross, of date Feb. 1 
tary Planin Machine for Planing Boards an ‘Planks, 
is not an i _ ement of the Wood Patent. 
Rights to us: G. Norcross’s paien nied Each ine can 


5. ¢. woe +e 


The printed Report of the nse. with mY opinicn of 
thejOourt can be had of Mr. Noroross,at Lowell, or 27 
State st., Boston. 36 all 


EADING’S FeTewr t CORN SHELLEM and 
leper hour. 9 frst pre- 


miums awarded in the Pail of ‘ Patent Rights and 
Machines now a sale at the corner of 8nd Street and 


be purchased. cn application to 











Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. ©. I challense 
world to produce its FADING. Address personaliy or 
y mail. Wilt IAM REA ine. 43 13" 


pcusaes TOOLS— Power Planers 4 to 16 ma 
ng, weight 1,000 to 10.000 ibs, Engine Lathes, 6 

= yh weight 1,700 to 8,400 Ibs., swing 21 to 88 
db Hand Lathes, Gear Gateges. ‘Drills, Bolt Out- 
ters, Blide Rests, Chucks, &c., of best materials and 
workmauship constantly on hand, and being built, also 
the best Grain Mills in the country, “ Harrison’s Pa- 
tent.” For cute gin full Genoription an ged prices address 
— HAVEN AOTURIN . New ‘Bu 


and EUROPEAN MINING JOU RNAL, Rail- 

ay and Commercial Gazette. A Weekly News- 

pape. 5 formin o Caiey B voy J of the Commercial 
ae benmremns Mines and Rai!ways, and a 

one fail * reellated a! with numerous Ilustrations 

of all New Inventions and Improvemenis in Mechanics 

A Civil Engineering. Office, 36 Pleet Street. London. 
ice $6 1-2 per annum. 43 








RVING’S PATENT SAFETY CIRCULATING 
i STEAM i 


ly tes’ med ta ade tifi ri t and practical us 
scientific experiment and pr: 
going i - introduced into every oot + the Un ted 


claims tos suppor 
brine the anited testimony o! alenly respecte le parties, 
oho have given them the m successful trials. The 
pry among the chief A am wn4 of this Boil- 
int Great t increase of heating surface. with dimi- 
Daiten ofbulk. 2nd. el—a saving of more 
than 50 —®, being effected over other boilers 
peorons of space, compactness, and strength of form. 
Increased explosion. om 
4 incrustation. rculars obtained on application 
atthe wa 's Office. Boilers of any 
furnished ort notice. pees negot ated | Tall 
certs of the United States, Eng "Be 
gium. All communications promp "attended to 


Bec’y Irving 8. Boller Oo.. 347 Broadway. N.Y. 


momy of 


4 3m* 
UFFALO MACHINERY DE&POT. JAMES W 
HOOKER, 86 Lioyd 8t., Buffalo, my & = ote Oy all 


kinds of hine: follows : D 
ing Machines, Ui Uni versal Chucks, et een 
Drills, Lea’ Rubber 


ther Belting, Packing and Hose 
Oils, Milistones, * Portable and Stationary Engines, Boil- 
ers, and Machinery generally. 4 tf 


SENT ROCK pans. the » Sinolers cheap- 
t Offered to 
yoo XS 34° Esq., ~ A Mase... mt 


mation app 
of North ) Ay Rock Drilling Company. 





ARRISON’S SUPERIOR GRAIN MILLS— 
BE er ericiatt es age oh ears 
stanly on V2 liberal eotiminaion 


pm ta {01 Se seats For further information 
wae salten Mew Haven | Manufg. Oo., New Haven Ot. ou 


bt Bojtimere Seventh 
opened on e 18th 8ep- 
ATE ~° Circu- 


tions, 
w ll be promp farnished by application to 
"py, Actuary of the Institute. 

John 8. Be:by, Actuary ot ne rT oh, Bx. Com, 











The undersigned is prepared, » 
— plans in general 
vepenent, high and low 
and mac of ev de 
in steam veesels, mac - 
for papers Steam Vacuum 
¥ Metallic. sont ‘advoating — 
ater Gouge: 8 ell’s Salinome 
Lifting iy argos tc ete. Paten cont 


“si gies W. 
‘Consul 









heed tf ng Engineer, bas y—-™ 
LANING. none L.-J bat hd A pe 
|e EARDSLEE'S P. tion of 
ese Machines t goat every rion is the Unit Utised 
piates, in ee 
ris ee: wher ‘ore 


+ equaled b Lf Se hand viane, 7 


th 
ilar wo gear, anoth months. 


eee eat 


87 6m 
TATIONARY STEAM ENGINES—The subdseri- 
ber is now prepared to frye with or without 
—~ pt &c., Horizontal nes on iron bed 
et good s arene. © epbctantiel. » iain Gaished en, 
that sora they ‘ha 
hursee @L.087" ta have Peto me i ves, and 
“a ge wane 


BL Platt st, Nee York. 


ayncies pagar 3 ACTION and Re-Activn 
gt ta cute, 2, nae Wheels mg 4 », use.— 
apply to BAML. B. 


For #eoription, ou aA. 
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Scientific American. 





Scientific Museum. 








New Hied of Printing. 


The following from the “ London Journal of 
the Society of Arts,” describes a new discovery 
by Feiix Abate, of Naples, for representing 
certain objects by printing directly from them : 

From the description of the process, it will 
be remarked—perhaps with some degree of 
surprise-—the excessive sensitiveness of vegeta- | ___ 
ble substances under the joint action of acids 
and heat, so that an infinitessimal dose of the 
former, and an instantaneous application of the 
latter, are sufficient to produce the most strik- 
ing effect. The process is as follows :— 


“ Suppose a sheet of veneering wood be the 
object from which impressions are to be taken : 
T expose the wood for a few minutes to the 
cold evaporation of hydrochleric or sulphuric 
acid, or I slightly wet it with either of these 
acids diluted, and then wipe the acid well off 
from the surface. Afterwards it is laid upon a 
piece of calico or paper, or common wood, and 
by a stroke of the press an impression is taken, 
which is, of course, quite invisible ; but by ex- 
posing this impression, immediately after, to 
the action of a strong heat, a most perfect and 
beautiful representation of the printing wood 
instantaneously appears, In the same way, 
with the same plate of wood, without any other 
acid preparation, a number of impressions, 
about twenty or more, are taken ; then, as the 
acid begins to be exhausted and the impres- 
sions faint, the acidification of the plate must 
be repeated as above, and so on progressively, 
as the wood is not in the least injured by the 
working of the process for any number of im- 
pressions. All these impressions show a gene- 
ral wood-like tint, most natural for the light- 
colored woods, such as ocak, walnut, maple, 
&c.; but for cther woods that have a peculiar 
color, such as mahogany, rosewood, &c., the 
impression must be taken, if a true imitation be 
required, on a stuff dyed of the light color of 
the wood. 

It must be here remarked, that the impres- 
sions, as above made, show an inversion of 
tints in reference to the original wood, so that 
the light are dark, and vice versa, which, how- 
ever, does not interfere with the effect. The 
reason of it is, that all the varieties of tints 
which appear in the same wood are the effect 
of the varying closeness of its fibers in its diffe- 
rent parte, sc that where the fibers are close, 
the color is dark, and light where they are 
loose ; but in the above process, as the absorp- 
tion of the acid is greater in proportion to the 
looseness of its fibers, the effect must necessa- 
rily be the reverse of the above. However, 
when I wish te produce the true effect of the 
printing wood, I alter the process as follows: 
I wet the surface upon which the impression is 
to be taken with dilute acid, and then I print 
with the veneering wood previously wetied 
with diluted liquid ammonia ; it is evident that 
in this case the alkali neutralizing the acid, the 
effect resulting from the subsequent action of 
heat will be a true representation of the print- 
ing surface. 

Such is thermography, or the art of printing 
by means of heat. Now it is nothing but nat- 
ural to anticipate in regard to this art, as well 
as to the other above-described processes for 
printing directly from objects, that they will 
afford most important services to the natural, 
botanical, mineralogical, and anatomical scien- 
ces; as it is by their means that the internal 
structure of bodies is unveiled to the eyes of 
the philesopher, and the wonders of nature, in 
their inexhaustible variety are indefinitely mul- 
tiplied, to be subjected to the investigation 
and to serve the gratification of mankind. 

But the new art will prove not less useful to 
the decorative arts, particularly in its applica- 
tion to produce imitations of rare and costly 
woods, as well as of works of art, mosaic and 
inlaid work, applicable for paper-hangings, or 
for furniture, in the place of veneering, these 
imitations being produced at an exceedingly 
low cost, while they rival in perfection the 
original objects, enabling those whose means 
are limited to cbtain decorations at once cheap 


3) and in good taste. 


Praise of American Mauufactures. 

The Maine Mechanics’ Fair is to be held in 
Portland on the 19th ef next month, on which 
occasion quite a number of mechanics from 
the British Provinces are expected to be pres- 
ent. The “ Montreal Pilot,” speaking of the 
affair, says:— 

“The Maine Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion wi!l hold.a Fair and Exhibition at Port- 
land, in September, to which we hope Excur- 
sion trains will pass from Montreal. The Port- 
land people Patronized | our Exhibition last 








| year, and we should like to reciprocate their 


visits, and to witness, what is unquestionable, 
the evidence offered by their mechanics, of 
skill and invention in the industrial arts. The 
ingenuity and capacity of the meehanicians in 
the Eastern States of America is now univer- 
sally known and admitted. American imple- 


ments are being very generally adopted in the | }, 


old country, where their superiority is proved, 
and we are near enough to the Eastern States 
to be enabled to profit by such improvements | p 
at the earliest 1 ana moment." 





VENTILATING RAILROAD CARS. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
APPLICA’ 


F. R.8., of Manchester, 
best form of fabs for the B: 
lished by John bd fF 
serves the thanks 
It treats of cast-iron for 
presents a history of their ‘application. ‘Te 
rule for their strength, and 
experiments. Experiments “with wrought iron beams 
are also presen d the third shoots: is devoted “4 
or cunaarahien of the construction oe roof = 
and an account of th Saltaire M ills in 


or Wrovout AND Cast lnow To B ING 
44 the title ofa fo werk airbairn, Gk 
ingland, who discover the 
Bridge. It is a 
167 7 Broadway, i ‘which he de- 
the ge nee 2 va 3 country. 
fing floors and 
80 gives the 
n account of the author’s 





y <p con 0 oe 


THE Proper Foop or en ene gal & 
Wall ells. Bi | Rew hing this city, have completed and 
lished the above named work of John Smith, edi > 
r. Trall, in a very neat volume. Itis a subject whic 
pr now engaging no s amount of attention. The 
great fault with such authors is, they present only one 
side of the question, and that one most favorable to 
themselves. This is true with respect to the examples 
of long- lived fruit eaters here presented. An argument 
is also d to be fi d for a fruit diet on the 
teeth of man, as com with animals. If this is 
= anything, man should not cook his food but live 
i beast. 


Tue Taeory or CoLtor 48 ApPLIEp TO Drawine—This 
is an essay on the above Fan by Wm. Minifie, author 
and publisher, Baltimore, and is designed as an appen- 
p= to his excellent book on drawing. Itis an able es- 

y, and we must say that such information 1s much want- 
de by the majority of draughtsmen; it is a science to 
which they pay far too little attention. 


es ON THE HuMaN Bopy—A lecture on the human 
John A. Peperms, Soy ey by Shepard & Co., 

’n hem this cit; object of the leoumrer is to 
ae that the want of fresh air is the cause of most dis- 

eases ; he ge his own experience, sickness from a 

d m, arecovery by simple food, and liv- 











The accompanying figures illustrate an im- 
provement in ventilating railroad cars, for 
which a patent was granted to Orrin Newton, 
and J, A. Crever, on the 14th of last March.— 
Fgure 1 is aside elevation of a railroad car 
showing a blowing and purifying apparatus 
underneath. Fig. 2 is a cross section of the 
blower and purifying cistern, and showing 
the internal arrangement of the valve and air 
ways. In this latter figure, the course or di- 
rection of the air is indicated by the arrows. 
Supposing the blower to be taking in a supply 
of air from the atmosphere, the arrows indi- 
cate the course of the current, first into a 
chamber communicating with the external air, 
and thence through the vent under valve, c, in 
to the chamber, a. At the other side, the re- 
verse or collapsing action of the blower is rep- 
resented by the air passing out of the outside 
chambers, uncer the valve, e, and through the 
chamber in which it is placed, and over the up- 
per edge of the side of the water cistern, /, 
and then down near the bottom of the cistern, 
forcing the water pefore it until it passes the 
lower edge of the partition, as shown by the 
arrows, 22. The air then rises thorugh the 
water into the cistern above, and from thence 
it passes into the pipes, 4 h, and from thence 
into a continuous horizontal slanting perforat- 
ed pipe, which runs along the whole length of 
the car inside, and supplies all parts thereof 
with cool and pure air, and at the same time 
distributes it evenly throughout—no unplea- 
sant strong current being produced at any one 
place. The reverse action of the blower or 
bellows, to that described, produces the same 
effects. It will be observed that there are two 
bellows’ actions and these receive a recipro- 
cating motion, so that one is open when the 
other is closed, thus keeping up a continuous 
supply of air. The rod, m, is connected toa 
crank or eccentric on the axle of the truck, 
and the connecting rod, n, actuates the two 
bellows. The water in the cistern must not be 
so high as tobe in danger of being forced 
back by the action of the blowers into the 
valve chambers. The proper depth can be 
maintained by a gauge faucet. The impure 
water can be run off from the cistern by a pipe 
inserted in its side near the bottom. Air pipes 
may be continued along the sides of each car, 
or between the lining and the car, with wall 
perforations, to admit the air into the body of 
the car. Various modifications of the plan may 
be made without departing from the principle 
shown in the figures. The claim is “for the 
combination of the bellows and water cistern 











connected with each other, and with the cars 
by pipes for ventilating the cars.” The nature 
of the invention will therefore be clearly un- 
derstood by all, and its merits duly estimated. 

More information may be obtained by letter, 
addressed to Orrin Newton, 129 Second Street, 
Pittaburg, Pa. 

———_—2-@_-s—— 
Preparation for Stuffing Birds. 

Messrs. Eprrors—In a late number of your 
valuable paper I noticed an article signed “ V.” 
on the preservation of Birds, in which he says 
you were in error in stating arsenic to be the 
best preservative known. As regards the re- 
ceipt he recommends (corrosive sublimate) 
being used by Waterton, I would refer to 
“Swainson’s Natural History of Birds,” under 
the above head. In which he says, “I made 
the following experiment with Mr. Waterton’s 
composition in Brazil: the ants, which swarm- 
ed in the room I inhabited at Pernambuco, 
had committed great devastation among the 
prepared insects and birds. While preserving 
one of the latter I cut off a piece of the flesh, 
and after saturating it with the composition, 
laid it in the path which led to their holes. 
The little creatures at first seemed to be some- 
what suspicious of its wholesomeness ; but af- 
ter walking about and upon it, and examining 
it with their antenne, they seemed to pro- 
nounce a favorable verdict, for one and all be- 
gan dragging it away to the entrance of their 
nests, where it soon disappeared beneath the 
earthen floor. The experiment was repeated 
three times, and the same result followed. The 
mixture had been brought from England, and 
I had no reason to believe it was defective in 
the preperation. After this trial I determined 
on using the arsenic soap, naturally concluding 
that if ants would devour the soaked flesh of 
a bird, they would not scruple to attack its skin 
which could only be washed with the liquor on 
the inner side.” 

Arsenic is almost invariably used, and I an- 
nex the following receipt :—Camphor, 24 oz. ; 
Arsenic, powdered, 1 lb.; White Soap, 1 lb. ; 
Salt of Tartar, 6 oz.; Chalk, powdered, 2 oz. 

AMATEUR, 
Cincinnati, August, 1854. 
ep + a + we 
Coach Makers Guide. 

In our notice of this excellent and useful 
work, on page 369, a mistake was made in the 
name of the residence of C. W. Saladee, the 
Editor, it read Columbia, it should have been 
Columbus, Ohio. Those wishing more infor- 
mation respecting this work can obtain it 
by addressing Mr. Saladee. 


war 
ing a great ay of the time in the open air. 


Tue EpmpurcH Review—The last number of this dis- 
tinguished Review is hoe issued by its enterprizing ~ 
lishers, Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., this city. 
leading article is on the diplomatic histo tern 
question. It is candid and thorough. There is also an 
able article on the Maine Law agitation. It is an excel- 
jent number, and well sustains the ancient reputation of 
this Review. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ArtT—A new number of this 
—— work by McElrath & Co., 17 Spruce street, this 
oly, has just been issued. The frontispiece i is a picture 
ashington, taing farewell of his mother. The best 
engravings in_ this number are from paintings by Des- 
portes, an old reads painter. 


Russta AND EncGianpD—This is a very ably written small 
volume, by — i Rae Morell, and published by 
Riker, Thorne. ulton street, this city. It presents 
some curious aA very interesting information respect- 
=. Circassian tribes and their conflicts with the 

ans. 














SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
Tenth Year. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS AND PRIZES! 

The Tenth Annual Volume of this useful publication 
commences on the 17th day of September next. 

THE “SCIENT!FIC AMERICAN” is an ILLUSTRAT- 


as | ED PERIODICAL, devoted chiefly to the promulgation 


of information relating to the various Mechanic and 
Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufactures, Agriculture, Pat- 
ents, Inventions, Engineering, Millwork, and all inter- 
ests which thelight of PRACTICAL SCIENCE is calcu- 
lated to advante. 

Its general contents embrace notices of the 

LaTEsT AND BEST ScrENTIFIC, MECHANICAL, 
CHEMICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL DiscovERIEs, 
—with Editorial comments explaining their application : 
notices of. NEW PROCESSES in all branches of Manu- 
factures; PRACTICAL HINTS on Machinery; infor- 
mation as to STEAM, and all processes to which itis ap- 
plicable; also Mining, Millwrighting, Dyeing, and all 
arts involving CHEMICAL SCIENCE; Engineering, 
Architecture; comprehensive SCIENTIFIC MEMOR- 
ANDA: Proceedings of Scientific Bodies; Accounts of 
Exhibitions,—together with news and information upon 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER SUBJECTS. 

Reports of U. 8. PATENTS granted are also published 
every week, including Orriciat Copres of all the PA- 
TENT CLAIMS; these Claims are published in the Sci- 
entific American IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHER PAPERS. 

The Contrisvrors to the Scientific American are 
among the MOST EMINENT scientific and practical 
men of the times. The Editorial Department is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be conducted with GREAT ABIL- 
ITY, and to be distinguished, not only for the excellence 
and truthfulness of its discussions, but for the fearless- 
ness with which error is combated and false theories are 
exploded.* 

Mechanics, Inventors, Engi 8, Chemists, Manu- 
facturers, Agriculturists, and PEOPLE IN EVERY PRO- 
FESSION IN LIFE, will find the Screnriric AMERICAN 
to be of great value in their respective callings. Its 
counsels and suggestions will save them HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS annually, besides affording them a con. 
tinual source of knowledge, the experience of which is 
beyond pecuniary estimate. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is published once a 
week; every number contains eight large quarto pages, 
forming annually a complete and splendid volume, il- 
lustrated with SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


TERMS! TERMS!! TERMS!!! 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One Oopy, for One Year 
_~ Six Months 
Five copies, for Six Months 
Ten Oopies, for Six Months 
Ten Copies, for Twelve Months 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months 
Southern and Western Money taken at par for Sub- 
seriptions, or Post Office Stamps taken at their par value 
Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 
MUNN & 00,. 








128 Pulton street, New York. 
&~ For LIST OF PRIZES see Editorial page. 
























































